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OVERVIEW OF THE CIE PROGRAM 



Cooperative ImSustrial Education (CIE) is an instriictional program offering 
p .'eparatkm for employntent in the trades aod industry. Students enrolled in this program 
will receive classfoom training and supervised employment in a variety of industrial 
o;cupattoial areas, such as auto medianks, auto body, building trades, welding, 
nanofacturing, and electronks. CIE programs may operate as either 

a. Two consecutive jrears of enrollment, with tl^ jvmot year for ctessroom preparation 
for employment and tlw »nior for ^jec^lized dasuoom occupattoiml training 
with sup^vteed employment It is recommended that only students with senior 
standing be ph»«l in superviaed emptoyment 

b. A senior year only (Bering, with or without prerequisites to qualify applicants, that 
has specialized classroom occt^mtiomd training with supervised employment. 

Cooperative Industrml Education (CIE) s a vocational education pn^ram based on 
the coop^attve education method. Student receive classroom instruction and supervised 
employment rehited to their occupati<mal goal. Written agreements are establ^ed between 
the school and employers specifying the educational activities which will occur on the job. 
Hiese activities must be pbumed and supervi^ by tte school and the employer so that each 
contributes to the student^ ^ucation amS emptoyability. 

The curriculum cons^ of both general related group instruction and specialized 
instruction by occupatkuial area. Hie core competencies esmblished for cooperative 
industrial eduGatM>n progran» should be included in the general related curriculum. Specific 
competence for the stmSenfs occupatkmal area are the basis for the sp^ialized instruction. 
Further information regarding curriculum for Cooperative Industrie Education can be found 
in the section entitled Instructional Program in this Imndbook. 

SnperviMd employment allows the student to relate cla»room mstrucUon to the work 
pUice. The training station must be approved by tiie school, and contribute directiy to the 
development of the competencies necesary for emptoyn^t ami advancement in the student's 
chosen occuimtional area. Students must be employed in conformity with federal, state, and 
local laws and regulations. Further information regarding operational guidelines for 
Cooperative Industrial Education programs can be found in the section entitled Cooperative 
Edi^atioA Components in thsi handbook. 

The cooperative indnstrnti ediKBtk>n program ^ntributes to helping young people 
secure employment and does not prevent Uiem from furthering their ^ucation. Employers 
benefit because many students renmin as full-time workers with their training station after 
gr^uation. Graduates of Cooperative Industrial Education programs have stable iob ratings , 
good advancement records, and hiflh gatiiffa ctton levels with both their jobs and their school 
experience. Thev become productive wage earners and taxpayers- Research also .«hows that 
OMperative Industrial Education program graduates have low unemoto v ment rates in the 
labor force. 

Cooperative Industrial Education programs have outstanding records of helping young 
people bridge tlte sap between school life and the work! of work. There are numerous 
illustrations of how immature young people made successful transitions from school to jobs 
with the la\p of Cooperative Industria! Education programs. Some success stories involve 
individual students the schools had prioviously failed to challenge. Cooperative Industrial 
Edttcatioa programs have great potential for aiding in the problem of assimilating students 
Im Ihg flffiMMtrgam of adult society. 
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ROLE OF THE TEACH£R>COORI>INATOR 



The CoofMsrative Iiidi»trial Eduction teacher-coordinator has many responsibilities 
including tasks related to the following rotes: teaching, coordination, guidance and 
counseling, public relations and administration. 

The succeK of the program depends upon: (1) how well the teacher-coordinator 
performs the tasks indutted in diese roles and (2) how well the teacher-coordinator is able 
to pbm and organic tto work to maintain balance among the various functions. The teacher- 
coofditt8tor*s effort should always be directed toward titie primary program goal — preparing 
studrats to rnner and advance in their careers within the trade and industrial occupational 
fieht. 

The Teacher-Coordinator's Roles 

The Teaching Rete. The primary role of the t^her-a)ordinator is teaching. 
T«u;lilng involves directing a tuning pn^ram tluit will [»miit student-trainees to master 
the attitudes, skills, and knowledge necessary for success in the world of work. In 
performing the teaching rote, the teacher-coordinator must (1) teach attitudes, skills and 
knowledge prerequusite to performance on a real-life job; (2) help student- trainees plan their 
job and community experiencM; (3) ass^ students in forming concepts and principle from 
their learning experience outsikie of the classroom; and, (4) guide students in developing 
rational-thinking and problem-solving skills; and (5) t^vise the local chapter of the 
vocatibnal student oi^anisation. 

TM CMrd»Mt«>^ Rgte Coordination is an educational activity directed toward the 
improvement instruction via combining the efforts of all who influence the learner. 
Coordination involves selecting training stations, placing students, evaluating student progress 
on the job, and coordinating theory and practice. 

The Guidance and Counseling Rote. As a career counselor, the teacher-coordinator 
has rMpottsibility for the stc^ent i^mitment, selection, job placement, and counseling. 
Good communicattons must be maintain*^ with school guu&mce (»>unselors as they are aware 
of students who might benefit from the Cooperative Industrial Education program. 

The Public Relations Rote. The teacher-coordinator must continuously interpret the 
program to the public. Therefore, tl» t^her-coordinator will attempt to achieve good 
public rela^ons through practicing good human relations in daily activities and through 
planned publicity. 

The Administrative Role. The extent of the teacher-coordinator*s administrative role 
varies according to the local education agency. Generally, the teacher-coordinator will be 
invohTd in a wkte variety of administrative r^ponsibilities which include planning, 
budgeting, reporting, evaluating, and supervising. Many of thew tasks are performed in 
relation :o other roles. 

The teacher-coordinator m the key to a successful Cooperative Industrial Education 
program. The role of the teacher-coordinator is complex in that it involves the usual 
competencies of the classroom teacher and also requires the insights important for career 
guidance and the capability for bringing the business community into cooperative alliance 
with the school. 
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Prof esi^B«l Frc^nittoB 

COmpetoades needml by tite Cooperative Industri&I Eduoition teacher-c<K}rcUnBtor 
are die att!ttKies« skills, krowtedge and umlerstanding d^med aecessary to perfom the 
critical tasks of tlie job. Both technical subject matter and professional competencies are 
necessuy. 

Technical cmnpetencks refn- to abilities ti[«;h^HXx»rdinators need in order to help 
students develop the qnaOficatiotts that workers i^ed in order to enter and advance in a 
particular career field. Theso competencies are a$«)ct8ted with the various technical areas 
taught in the Oxqyerative faidusir^ Education curriculum. Technical competenci^ are 
dev«k>ped throi^ pan^qMsting in technical courses and iiccui»tiottai experience. 

Professional eompeteiK^ refer to those competencies necessary in order to perform 
the Cooperative Industrial Educatiott teacber-coordinator*s total job. Professional 
oDnqjettSKCffis consist of tiKN» competeiKies newsasry in order to <»rry out the following job 
functions: baching, coordination, guidan^ and counseling, public relations, and 
aihninistration. 

The following andante for instructors are required for professional certification in 
cooperative industrial education; 

t. Two ymis or 4,(XK> hours of aFvroved occupational experien(% as determined 
by the nature or level of employment :n trade and industrial occupations; 

2. Twenty -five semester hours of appropriate course work. Fifteen of the 25 
must be in courses chissified as industrial. The other ten hours may be in 
more general such as phystcal science, economics, naanagement, etc^ 

3. Twenty-four sem^ter hours of professional education. A minimum of eight 
hours of professk)n^ vo»tional eduostion k required. Of these eight hours, 
one coutsd must be in curricttlum for industirttl education, one in coordination 
tec uniques and one in methodotogy. If th^ three do not total the eight, 
Ciheis such as Philosophy of Votatiooal Education may be counted as 
electives. 

NOTE: Refer to the 'Mi^ouri Certification S^dards for Cooperative 

Industrial Education Teacher-C(K>rdinator5'' in the Appendix 
for additional details. 
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PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 



Planning for the Coopnative Industrial Education yrogitun should begin at least a year 
in advance. Contact tte State Director of Marketing and Cooperative Educntion at the 

MffiSQftri Pwanrntat of, fiteinfiiffitaicy natf Sgrondftn isawfiaiioB „fgr-rtam w m^mix m 
agptothm fgrrogiga aiamaal. 

Briefly. adnUnistraUve i^proval must be obtained for initiating a new prc^ram as well 
as adopttott of i«M»ssary policira. Operational procedures need to be adopted. C^uimtiottal 
surveys of tite community mim be made aiKi student interest determined. The curriculum 
may ne«i to be ctetermii^d and/or reviKd, and enrollment procedures should be identified. 

The Cooperative lodimrial Education program idea may be initiated by an interested 
vocational t^her, vocatioi»l directors, school administrators* and/or business and industry 
peqple. 

Tlie following stdp& are suggested in the planning process for the initiation of a 
Cooperative Industrkl Education program. 

Step 1. Determine need and feasibility 

A. Request assistance in determining the need for the Cooperative Industrial 
Education program from the State Director of Marketing and C(K>perative 
Education. 

B. Contact key individuals among employer, employee, school* service 
organizations and other agencies re^utling the advimbility of establishing 
Cooperative Industrial Education program. 

C. Appoint a steering committee (temporary advisory committee). 

D. Have a steering committee meeting at which time the following points are 
emphasized: 

1. Function of committee. 

2. Objectivi^ of prop(»ed Cooperative Industrial Education program. 

3. General knowledge of Cooperative Industrial Education program. 

4. Pit>posed pten of ^tion. 

E. Conduct a student survey to determine student needs and interests (and to 
determine busin^» that already employ student as part-time workers). 

F. Make a tocal occupational survey to determine the number and typ^ of 
training smtions available. Sources of assistance in gathering occupational 
need data are: 

1. Steering committee 

2. Comprehensive human r^urce planning committee for local area 

3. Chamber of Commerce 

4. United States Census statistics 

5. Service clubs 

6. Labor groups 

7. Counselon 

S. Trade associations 
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9. School pb^ment and foUow-up officer 

G. Detennine wlietlier the Cooperative Industrial Education program will fit into 
the total school program answering the following questions: 

1 . Are there sufficient physical f^ilities, room, and equipment amiable? 

2. can ii»tnictional materials be ouuie available? 

3. Can the school meet the requiremenis of the M^ori State Plai? 

4. Are instmctKMOl personnel available in the occupational area? 

5. Is the school near enough to the employment community so that 
stttc^ts can get to the training stations from school and home without 
undue difl^ty? 

6. How many sti«ient8 in the school are now employed? 

7. What coorses, if any, must be added for effective operation? 

H. Determine whether it is feasible to offer cooperative industrial education using 
the foltowing sources of data: 

L Student interest survey 

2. Parent interest survey 

3. School board recommendations 

4. Guidance counselor recommendations 

5. Faculty recommendations 

6. EfflplojnDBent data 

I. Devi% a tentetive writ^sn plan, including: philosophy, objectives, policy 
formation, control, procedures, responsibilities of personnel, organirational 
structure and general supervision, broad advisory f unctions, and an estimated 
total cost and budget 

Step 2: Initiate the Cooperative Industrial Ed ucation orogram. 
A. Select and hire teacher-coordinator(s). 

1. Determine the number of imt-time and/or full-time leacher- 
coordsnators required. 

2. Recruit for qualified teacher-coordinator(s) 

3. Consider state requirements and essential personal characteristics when 
selecting a teacher-coordinator answering the following questions: 

a. Does the ^cher-coordinator have the required professional 
and technic training for the Cooperative Industrial Education 
prc^ram? 

b. Dom the ^cher-coordinator have the ft»quired o^upational 
experience? 

c. D<^ the t«icher-«>ordiimtor have a d^p interest in student? 

d. Does the l^her-em)rdsnatt>r believe in the Cooperative 
Inditttrml Edtuation proipam and the need for it in the ^hool 
and community? 

e. Will the tether-coordinator be r^pected as a teacher and a 
faculty member by pupils and faculty? 

f. Will the teacher-coordinator be respected by members of the 
employment immunity? 

g. WiU the te»cher-CDOrdinator be an active j^icipant in schCK>l 
and community affairs? 
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h. Does the teacher-coordinator have a commitmem to keep up 
with changes in the field? 

B. Develop Coopemi^ Industrial Education operatiottal plan. 

1. Decide upon the type(s) of school/ work pattern. 

2. Study lead-^in courses which students may have taken and identify 
prerequisites. 

3. Deiennlne credit houfs for the related class aosi on-the-job 
experienoBS, 

4. Specify how the students* grades will be determined for both the 
refait»t instnictioa and the on-the-job experknc^. 

5. Describe characteristics of students to be served. 

6. Identify occupations for which training will be given. 

7. Provide space, classroon», telephone, office, instructional materials, 
etc. 

8. Plan the appointment of an Bdvi«}ry committee. 

9. Inform school faculty of Cooperative Industrial Education program 
objectives and how it will operate. 

10. Inform parents about Cooperative Industrial Education program. 

1 1 . Identif y individual students who would benefit from and be interested 
in Cooperative Industrkl Educatton program. 

Step 3: BfiEiaCoftOTTativf IndMtriial Edwatign Pnmram 

A. Review plamM^ budget and make r^mmendations for any needed revisions. 

I^. Continue to work with the spring ^mmittee. 

C. Interview and obtain additioimi information on potential students. 

D. Recruit and select students who qualif y for Cooperative Industrial Education 
program. 

£. Arrange with efflpl03«rs for placement of students at training station. 
F. Hold orientation scions for perspective students. 



Determining The Need For The Prograoi 

When justif ying the C<x}t^rati ve Industrial Education program, the school should first 
establish the fact that the program wUl serve the needs of students in the school. This implies 
that any justification of the program should take into £K»:ount data concerning a wide range 
of individuals and their needs. The following may be used to justify the initiation of a 
Cooperative Industrial Edi^tion program. 



Follow- UP S^^^i^ Conduct follow-up studies to show the employment histories of 
graduates and dropouts. ;^ is important to know what positions all graduates have held and 
what problems they have had in making a »tisfying and satisfactory occupational adjustment. 
Factors which may justify initiating the cooperative industrial education program are: 

I. IH^riods of unemployment after leaving ^hool 
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2. Series isf unielat^ entry level jobs 

3. Sab-mioiisal mcomes relative to costs of living 

4. ExpreiSMi needs for Gaining titat could have Heen met through the 
CoopM^^ IiHSustrial Education program 

5. Occupations performed which are best leamed through the Cooperative 
Industrui £dvi»fikm pr^ram 

If it can be shown that titt unmet needs of graduates and dropouts could have been 
served by ti» Cooperative Industrkl education program, a school has justification for 
initiating the program. It is essential that follow-up studies contain reliable and valid data 
and that informatmn be obtained from students wlto left school one, three, ami five years 
prior to the time of the foUow-up. 



Neeife of S^dents. There are a number of factors and methods to consider when 
determining the interests and needs of students within the school. Presumably, students have 
had some exploratory occupa^nal ^ucation and have developed some criteria for planning 
their own vocational development. 

The following factors should be considered in justifying the need for Cooperative 
Industrial Education: 

1. Students* career plans and interests 

2. Students* plans for further education 

3. Students* tntor^ts in occui^tions ^ jr which training can be 
providMi 

4. Students* needs to work in order to remain in school or while 
obtaining further education 

$, Students* type of part-time employment, hours worked, and 
income eamftd 

6. Sf^ents* perceived relevance of schools* offerings for personal 
needs 

In addition to tl^ information obtained directly fn>m students, other faculty members 
are able to provide infommtion of valve in justifying the needs for Cooperative Industrial 
Education. Throuf^ tibe.'r ^ociation with students, other faculty know which students 
would bentdfit frora practiia] learning experiences and where the stodents are likely to have 
strengths and weaknesses. 

The teacher-coof^nator needs to work closely with tbe vocational faculty and the 
general faculty in developmg positive attitudes toward the Cooperative Industrial Education 
program because their support is vital to the success of the program. 



Ni»ds of Earlv School Leavers. Early ichool leavers represent former students whose 
weeds were not met by their previous educational experiences. Therefore, anmpt to analyze 
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their neects. QxHieiative Imitistrial Educatk)!! program have shown promise as a plan 
suitable for school leavers who had beep fonneriy motivated to abandon school for 
nnploymeat p r o^iect s and who may be corventiy frustrated by a lack of specialized 
occttpaUonal traisiiig or even by deficiencies in basic skills. 



DeterainiBg Occupational Need For The Progmm 



£ntpfCjri>f interest and support must be n^ured very early in the planning because 
without them the Cooperative Industrial Education pn^ram cannot exist. Employers must 
perceive the program to be a source of potential trained employees for full-time positions 
and an oppo tunity to fulfill a sodal obligation nuber than a way of getting cheap part-time 
l»lp. The training must be for occupations *$us(»ptible to promotion and advancement" and 
"rehiteo to existing career opportunities.* Therefore, the following kinds of information 
should be obtained from employers: 

1. Number wlm can provide suimble training 

2. Number and kinds of occupations in the community 

%. Potential short- and long-range needs for 'jrained fuU-time 
employees. 

4. Training needs for particular occupations or for competency 
areas 

5. Number of students for who employers could adequately 
provide learning experiences 

6. Number willing to provide trmning, even though full-time 
empioymeot opportunities in their organization are limited. 



Surveys of Emolover Interest. In establishing the needs for a Cooperative Industrial 
Eduction program, a thorough inventory of employer interest is essential. Before a»es$ing 
their potentml participation, emptoyers must be informed of the purpose of the program, its 
advantages, and their role in its operation. Thereafter a more formalized survey would 
establish the fact that employers are committed to the objectives of the Cooperative 
Industrial Edt^tion program and are r^y to cooperate in the training. 

NOTE: Refer to the form "Guide for Submitting Applications for Expanding and New 
Regular Vocational Programs* in the Appendix for additional information. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL ?ROGRAM 

Tlie CoopenttvB Industrial £diu9*lM>ii (CI£) imtrnctloiial pn^nun offers preparation 
for emptoyatent in the traites ami ind'^stry. CIE prognuns may operate either as a two year 
progmm or a one-year mtaot lev*l a>ttrs3 offering. 

If offwed as a two y;«r prtygiam, tlw foUowiog sequence of course are provided: 

Cour» title: Coqperative fiHtotr^ Education-l 

DescripticMB: An isstroe^oimi pr^ram designed to meet the industrial occupation through 
instriHnbn ia a ctaroosn setttng. Specifically, cooperative industrial education offers 
instmctifot with the primary goal of preinuiiig individuals for entry, uijustnient and 
advancement in tn»te ami iiuiistrki owupattons. It may !»rve as a prerequisite for CIE-2. 
Ol^ered the junmr year. 

Oiiirse code numbM: I700O1 

Type of certiflcatk>n: CIE 

Type of credit Etective (one unit for a ytar long cl^» for one period per day) 

Prer»)u^tec None require 

Cottise Htle: Cooperative Industrial Edttcatton-2 

Dsscriptlon: An instructiottal prc^ram deigned to provide sp»:ialized occupational 
instruction in the trades and industnal field in injunction with Supervised Cooperative 
lodmtrial Education Employment Offered the senior year. 

Course code number 170002 

Type of certification: CIE 

Type of credit Elective (one unit for a year long class, for one period per day). 
PrerequisitK CXE-1 

Cour» Title; Supervi^ Coo|»rative Indimrial Education Employment 

Description: Students are placed in a training station that directly contributes to the 
devetopment of the «>mpetencies nec»sary for si«»:^ful employment in the occupational 
field of trades and IndustriaL Must be concurrently enrolled in CIE-2. 

Course code number 170080 

Type of certification: CIE 

Type of credit Elective (one to two units for either one or two pericKls per day for year long 
employnwnt). 

Prerequm^ CI£''2 enrollment 

If offered only as a single, »nior only, course offering, then the Cooperative Industrial 
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Education • 2 claat and the supervised Cooi^rative Industrial Education Empioyment is 
provide. 

Students, upon comptetion of the cour^, are granted one unit of credit; thus if the 
CDs program Is a two year intH^nun, the student a>uld earn two units of credit for completing 
CIE'I and CIE-2. In addition, one hour of credit is awarded for the supervised employment 
if the stndeat avera^ ten hours of on-the-job training per week. An addidomd one unit 
of credit may be ean^d for supervised employment if the student averages twenty hours of 
on-the-job training per week. Tim maximum numlM»r of units of credit a student may earn 
in one yrar k tiiree (c»» for oompfet»>n of die a>nrse and two for die sui^rvised 
employment). BsseA upon sttisfactory perf ommnce, students may earn a separate grade and 
crmlit for btkh the clasnoom and on-tl^job training activities. In some situations, a single 
grade and credit may be awarded f(^ lM>th the danroom and on-the-job traimng activities. 

Occupadooai Coim for S«pcrvised Employment In CUE 

Students in the Ox>perative IndustrkI Edw^ticn program have i^ected the program 
to prepare for occupatioiml ar»ts in the tn^Ie tmd industry field. The training station in 
which students are phuKd as a of the supervised employment ph^ of the program must 
be appropriate for tie o^pationai <»tegory of the Cooperative Industrial Education program. 



The Clasiifiaition of Instructional Programs (CIP) designati^ (^upational fields by 
code numbers. PhM»ments for CIE programs are usually di^ignated by the code "46". 
Occupational listis^ for this code are as follows: 

46.00 Constnictbn Trad^ 

46.01 Brickmasonary, Stonemasonary, and Tile Setting 

46.02 Carpentry 

46.03 Electrical and Power Transmission Installation 

46.04 Miscellaneous Construction Trades 

Building Maintenance 

Concrete Planking and Finishing 

Drywall Installation 

Painting and Decorating 

Plastering 

Roofing 

46.05 Plumbing, Pipefltting, and Steamfitting 
In addition, appropriate placements may include other CIP codes such as: 

47,00 Mechanics and Repairers 

47.01 Electrical and Electronic Equipment Repair 

47.02 Heating, Air-Conditioning, and Refrigeration Mechanics 

47.03 Industrial Equipment Maintenance and Rejimir 

47.04 Miscellaneots Mechanics and Repairers 

Gunsmithing 

Locksmithing and Safe Repair 
Musical InstrumeQt Repair 
Audio- Visual Equipment Repair 
Shoe and Boot Repair 
Watch Repair 

47.06 Vehicle and Mobile Equipment Mechanics and Repairers 
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48.00 Precision Production 

48.01 Drafting 

45.02 Graphic and Printing Communications 

45.03 Leatherwork and Upholstering 

48.04 Precision Food Prodnction 
4g.0S Predion Metal Work 

48.06 Precisiott Work, Assorted Materials 

48.07 Woodworking 

In »idition to tl» above OP codes. Cooperative Industrial Educatloo programs can serve 
students in otlffir tnde and industrkl o^iq»dons which may not be classified in the% cod». 

QnrricfllBm for Cooperative Ii^nrtrlal EdncaCioB 

It is generally thought that the nK»t effective vocational training consists of a 
combination of cteraroom and on-the-job Instructbn. Cooperative Industrial Education 
(CIE) includes related classroom instruction that is delivered concurrently with the on-the- 
job iiBtriK^n. 

Retoted instruction wsociated with CIE may be clsestlfied according to two major 
types— general related sad specific related instructioo. Genera! related instruction includes 
thiose units i(tentifl«I in tl» M^uri Core Curriculum for Cooperative Industrial Education: 

Career Research and Planning 
Computer Awarett«» 
Employment Ckkntation 
Human Relations 
Ino>me M^uia^ment 
Insurance 

Job Ain)Iik»tkm and Interview 
Leadership Development 
i^gal Resi»nsibilit«Bi 
Private £nteri»ri^ Economics 
Ocxupatioial Ounmunicatsons 
Occupational Mathematics 
Occupatiottal Safety 
Socml Sf^nrity 
Tax ResponsibilitiK 

NOTE: Refer to the "Cooi»rative Industrial Education Core Curriculum" in the 

Appendix for a listing of competencies under each unit identified. 

These topics are important for all workers to know in a private free enterprise system; 
wher^, qj^ific related immiction include topics that tend to make an individual mote 
proficient in one occupotiona! area. For exampte, auto ntechanic trainees would be receiving 
sp^iflc related iitttroctiott if tiiey were learning about such thin^^ k front end alignment, 
electrical systems, power trains, brakes and exhaust systems. They would, however, be 
receiving geiteral related uatruction if they were teaming about such topics as retetionshii^ 
on tlM» job, i»fety, managing UKmey and otlter topics (identified in the Mi^uri Core 
Currictttttm) that woofci be valuable for aU workers to know. Sp»;ific relate instruction is 
sometimes referred to as technical, occujational or job related instruction. 

Specific related instruction should be conelated with on the job instruction and 
should be on: 
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1. the needs of students being served, 

2. the f^uirements of the occus^tions, and 

3. the goals of the program. 

The instruction sfeK>uld be planned for the purpose of providing: 

1. career educatk»n, 

2. persoiml and/or on-the-job instruction, and 

3. occtti»tionaI (tevelopment 

Plasnlag Specific Belated Instructioa 

Two important charactenstin of specific related instruction are that it should be 
individwalized and correlated with the on-the-job instruction. This is important because 
there will be many different occupations represented in the related class, and even students 
who are training in the »ame occu|»ition are not likely to be working in the i^me area at the 
same time. 

Specific rela^ imtniction that is delivered as clo^ to the time when the trainee will 
need the information on-the-job wiU be more effective. Specific related topics are identified 
during the time when the CI£ teacher-aM>rdinator and training sponsor are developing the 
Ii»tructional Management Plan (IMP) and determining occupational specific tesks that the 
student wiU be engaged in at the training station. 

Obviously, CXE teacher-coordinators may not be knowledgeable about aU occupations 
that are represented in their classy. Fortunately, high quality individualized curriculum 
guides have been developed for virtually all occupations. The Cl£ teacher-coordinator*s task, 
therefore, is to ob^in n^^emay specific related curriculum guides for the occupations in 
which students are placed. 

Most specific related study guides for CIE conmin teacher's guides, programmed or 
individiialia^d student booklets, a list of needed reference materials, tests, and answer keys. 
CIE teicher-{»M}niinators normally work to develop a collection of specific related 
instructional materials for occupations that may be used by currently enrolled or prospective 
CIE students. 

Organixing OK CurricQlura sad Instruction 

The following strategy for organizing general and specific related CIE instruction is 
generally accepted: 



SPECinC RELATED 



GENERAL RELATED 

StAkt 6P TriM TtkM TOWARD END OF THE TERM 

The strat^y suggests thai more general related information be presented at the 
beginning of a CIE class, and inci^asingly more specific related instruction be presented as 
the class progress. Some would sugg^t that, after the semester has l«en in s^ion for a 
few months, a I to 4 ratio between general and specific related instruction respectively 
should be achieved. 
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Belivering CI£ Specific Rcleted Instnictlon 

It is not uiit*sual for Mch student in a CI£ clai^ to be working on a different topic or 
project at the same time. Because of this phenomenon, individualizing related instruction 
becomes Imperative. The CIE teacher-coordinator must become a classroom 
maoAser/facititator. 

Efalaatiag CIE Specific Related Instmctioa 

CIE teacher-coordinators are responsible for evaluating student perfomrance in 
related dassM and submitting grades that reprint student achievement When students are 
involved in lock-step proi^ams in which all students learn the ^ume thing at approximately 
Ute same time, eivluaiton b much simpler. 

CIE curriculum plans that include ONLY general related topics frequently utilize the 
traditional evaloatios mcKte U> determine where students fit under the soH^led normal curve 
of distribution. OQE specific relate instruction would be more compatible with a pass/fail 
grading system rather than a system of letter grades, but because of the need for class rank 
and grade point averaging, the pass/fail system is seldom used. 

The apprt»ch to the tasks of evaluation taken by many CIE teacher-ccMsrdinators is 
ko consider tlM» two types of instruction (general and related) sei:»urately. General instruction 
h frequently evaluated using the traditional test mode; whereas, the specific related 
instruction is judged by oonsidering the amount of effort exs»»nded and the quality of each 
student's work. 

Evaluation of CIE students on specific related curriculum should relate more to 
assessing student growth in meeting stated outcomes than it does to determining numbers of 
units completed. To achieve this ideal, CIE teacher-coordinatoit may have to give up some 
of the security inherent in using evaluation techniques that are based on well defined grading 
systems. 

Coordinating the General/Specific Curricula, IMP, and VSO (VICA) 

T? vn'iur^ ths! thi. CooiHirative Industrial Education program is mating the needs of 
the stjdcsts, the CIE teiu:her-a>ordinator must have a curriculum plan that incorporates 
general reteted instruction (Missouri CIE Core Curriculum); sp^iHc related instruction for 
^h studer^t; Instnictioiial Management Plans that specifies application experiences related 
to both the general related curric!*Ium, specific related curriculum and specific occui^tionai 
tesks: and the incorporation of the vocational student organization (VICA) into tht 
instructions I process. 

Lesson plans of the CIE teacher-coordinator need to reflect the four components of 
ciiricuht in the program. A typic^ vmit of instruction (general related) would be 
supplerciented with specfHc related instruction and IMP learning applications for both the 
gcne.al related and specific related instruction that would be utilized. VSO activities can be 
iACor|x>rated into the ctessroom instruction or as a learning application for the IMP. 
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COOPERATIVI EDUCATION COMPONENTS 



Cooperative education is a method of instruction for Cooperative Industrial Eduistion 
students whereby students receive on-the-job training vhich contributes to the over-all 
instructional program. The instruction, through written iMS^i^incnt between school and 
. employer, is a contribution of study in school with employment in a trade and industrial 
occQi»tk>ii. The related instruction and i»id on-the-job experiences are planned and 
superviaNt by the C!£ teacher-coordinator and employers so that each contributes to the 
student's edwratitm and to his/her career obj^tive. Quality program components include the 
following aspects: 

Trjdaing Statfos 

The training smtion k the term u^ to identify thm place of CEE student employment 
The training station is an extension of tihe scIkk)!; it is the community laboratory for the 
pn^ranL Succe» for the Cooperative Industrial Education program depends upon the quality 
of the training station; then^CMre only those rampanies and Industrie who maintain high 
staniard^ should be utilized as training stations. 

It is es[»ntuU that firm sshxtod to train Cooperative Industrial Education students 
have high ethical standante in (teaUng with their clientele and their employees. Some of the 
poUcies and practice; to comtder in selecting suitable training agencies are: (a) wage scales 
in relation to those paid for »mi^ occupations in the community; (b) relationships with 
labor groups and oth^ employers, and with customers and clients; (c) work standaixts and 
ef flciMicy of operation; (d) hiring, prcMnotlon, and dismi^ practioes; (e) working conditions 
and employer concern for weU-being of empbye^ (f) credit record and financial stability; 
and (g) support of comxBunity activities and welfare. 

Training Spoosots 

The person in the training station who is r^ponsibie for the day- by-day instruction 
of the CIE student is designated as the training sponsor. The dining sponsor should have 
technt(»l competenci^ in the jot» to be fought 

They should have the ability to adapt job instruction to the Inning style and 
ca{Mibilities of the student They shoukl be skilled in human relations and be sensitive to the 
students* neette for i«cogmtion« guidance, and direction. The training sponsor's ethics and 
work habits should serve as a model for the student to emulate. 

The training sponsor should be willing to work with the teacher-coordinator in 
planning on-the-job laming experiences and i^lated cIassr{K>m instruction and in evaluating 
student progi«ss. 

Traioing Aip-eemt at 

The traioing agreement enumerate the specific responsibilities of each party involved 
in the Ci£ program. It is signed by the employer (or training siwnsor), the student, the 
imrent or guardian, and tbs tau;ber-coordinator. j^ch party signing the training agreement 
shouki receive a copy. Although the training agreement h not a legal dTCument, it serves 
as an "informal agreement" which, except for just cause, should be honored by all parties 
involved. 

The following topics are usually included on the training agreement 
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1. 


The purpose of th«s training agreement; 


2. 


Tbe career goal of the stiKtent* 


3. 


The diintkm of the traiaifig period; 


4. 


The minimam and BiBximnm hours of work; 


5. 


Wage agreement; 


6. 


School credit to he earned by the student; 


7. 


Enq^kvynr responsibilities 


8. 


School and teacher-coordinator resjHJnsibilities; 


9. 


Parent responsibilitlG^ 


}0. 


Stticfent mpoasibilities. 



InstraetimHU Mamteiaimt nans 

Ui^derlyiag tbe concept of Ii»tractional Ma^ement Plans (INfP) is the correlation 
between the carricohim of the Cooperative Industrml Education program and sequenced 
appUcatton experknces for the student-learner. 1^ IMP serves m a master plan for tbe 
teacher-coordisator, training sponsor, and stmient-leamer. The development of the IMP for 
any Cboperative Industrial Cdoeation studrat-lean^ should focus on tte student-leamer*s 
stated carter objective. The student-learner's career objective provides for the relevant 
instructkmal disctpluM of curriculum knowtedge to be establhhed. It is from this curriculum 
\ms that the IMP is formnhited. 

Application exper»nan are those activities designed to assist the student-learners in 
reaching their career objectives. This includes chissroom, on>the-job, and vocational student 
organization activities. Although the Instructional Management Plan ordinarily lists the on- 
the-job learning activities in leference to an outlio® of ctemoom instructiont a complete 
bfitnictioml management Phm will have specifk tasks of the stndent-Iouiier^s part-time job 
which are important learning experiences and should be detailed on the IMP. However, if 
the student-ieamer is to obtain experiffioces in related sob mks and in experiences that will 
prepare him/her for advaiKement, it is necessary to design applkation experknces that both 
the training sponsor and the student- learner feel are appropriate and feasible. Some of these 
applkation exp^nces may involve observation of tte job, interviews with the manager or 
other empk>ye», ami/or considtathin with die training spon»>r to obmin information. 
Writing the report <^ swh ol^rvatwns «id interviews may be done at home, or at times, in 
the classroom, but the activity should be specified as on the job because the training station 
or job » the source of the informadon. 

At the beginning of the cooperative arrangement, the teacher-coordinator should 
share the plan of instruction (curriculum) with the training sponsor, perhaps even sharing 
with them the student's textbook and anttespated application exf^riences. In many instances 
the training sponsor may be helpful in designing application experiem^ that would be more 
directly feasible and practical within a specific occupa^nal area. Periodically, the teacher- 
coordinator while on coordination visits, should advise the training sponsor what competency 
arMu will be covered in ttm next period of instriKstion and the ^^lication exj^riences the 
student-lramer win \» working on. Ctessroom instruction and on-the-job exi^riences can 
be organized into a truly cooperative education experience if the student-learner can use 
their on-the-job expertonces in the classroom and if the employer can be involved in their 
"employeeV classroom activities. 

The of the Instructioiml Management I in by Cooperative Industrial Education 
teacher-coordinators within their mograms should provide application experiences for the 
student-l^mer that will provide a better insight into the occupational area, the job, and 
d:velop job skills by thp individual student-learner. 
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EralBstioa 

Periodic evaluation of a CI£ students performance at the training station serves many 
purposes it is used as a measure of achievement and progress, as an important component 
in determining a grade for one or more units of sc)»do1 credit, and as a method of 
de^rminia^ furthw training. 

Empli^b during evalimtion should be r'ated on the appiiration ex|N»rience& outlined 
in the Instructional Management Plan, genera! worker traits, and critical technical 
competencies of die ^udent Rating forms that are filled in by emi^yers (training sponsors) 
are the most common type of evaluation (tevice for collecting information regarding the 
stttctot in Hie three tatm. 

In ordm* to obtain valid and reliable ratings, the teacher-coordinator should meet with 
the traittittg sponsor to complete the rating form. During this visit, tite teacher-coordinator 
can solicit constructive sug^stions as well as determine additional application experiences 
for the student's IMP or new technical competencies that the student win be learning. 

StndeBt Recoiils 

The teacher-coordinator has the responsibility for maintaining records of each student 
enrolled in the Cooperative Industrial Education program. Typical information collected are 
at^nce and tardiness records, stwients* work hours, wages paid, vocation^ student 
oi^an^tiiMi i»urdcipation, and others. 

In coQectittg earnings information (hours and wages), it is recommended that the 
teacher'-coordinator either maintain a file of paycheck stubs of the student or that a system 
be developed where the teacher-coordinator verifi^ this information periodically. This 
information is needed to oertify emptoyment and hours worked by the student to designate 
the number of school credits tlmt tlie stwtent may be enrolled for in die program. 

Further information rei^urding cooperative education guidelines and related 
forms/examples can be found in the Appendix. 
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VOCATIONAL STUBENT ORGANIZATION 



VICA (VoGaCional Industrial Clubs of America) is the vocational student ot gomzation 
associated with the Cooperative Industrial Education program. The local VICA diapter am 
be a valuable tool in helping students mature and choose a career wisely. Students enrolled 
in the Cooperative ladmtriai Education program, like those in all vocational education, should 
have tiie opportunity to develop abilities in leutership, schotership, citizemhip, and 
cooperation; inqnove self-confidence; and participate in civic, social, and recreational 
activities. They shouki be encouraged to join the vocational student organization. 

The Cooperative Indwtrial Education program teacher-coordinator serves as the 
advisor of the local VICA ^lapter. Tl^ teacher-coordinator should assist with all activities. 
In addition, certain vocational student organizatk>n acUvities should be «>rrehted with the 
related instruction activiti«t. 

iBtegrating the VSO with the CI£ program 

Local vocatiomd student organintion activities and project, when properly planned 
and conducted, may be integrated effectively with the Instructional program. They 
strengthen cfossroom, laboratory, and training station instruction. Local chapter activities can 
provide some real-life Iraming experiences that contribute to the total development of the 
students and are acfiviti^ which usually cannot be replicated in the other components of the 
total instructionsl plan. 

An active vocational student organization provides additional opportunities for 
students to prepare for careers. Also, members develop leadership and interpersonal skills as 
they engage in IndlWdua! and group activiti^; hi^d oHices and direct the affmrs of the 
group; work with representatives of other student or^mlssation^ and compete with other 
students on the local, state, and natmnU levels. Students may have an opportunity u> travel 
to state and national leadership conferences. Studente may also visit other chaptens, tour 
organizations, and establish contact with successful individuals from bisUnm and industry. 



rhe variety and number of vocational student organization activities and projects 
depend to a large extent on the ingenuity and vision of the students and the teacher- 
coordinator. In determining projects or activities, however, consideration should be given 
to the value that the project or activity will have for ^h student. 

VocatM>nal student or^ni^tion activities are usually classified under five general 
groupings. When proj^erly conducted, activities under these headings strengthen the 
instructional plan of tiie C(x>perative Industrial Education program. 

Profmiottal Activities 

The local vorational student organization contributes to the professional improvement 
of students through meetings where gu^t speakers, demonstrations, panel discussions, Ttlms, 
and similar presentetions related to the industrial o<xui»tionaI field are fratured. Field trips 
are f equently conducted in connection with topia studied in class. 

The annual employer-employ^ appreciation event brings together those students, 
school offic»ils, and businen and indiKtr^ Isders closely assocmted with the Cooperative 
Industrial Education program. 

Competitive events are also considered professional activities. They stimulate student 
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interest in improving career-related knowledge and skill and emphasize the importance of 
learning through preparation and participation. Individual achievement is recognized at local, 
district, state^ and/or national levels. 

a?k Activities 

These activiUes 8t« conducted by many student organizations to serve the school and 
the community. Pro|ects range from campus improvement campaigns to participation in 
fairs, trade shows, and other oomrounity-wide events. They are frequently <»>nducted in 
cooperation with local busims and industrial organizattons, school organizations, and civic 
groui». 

Service Activities 

Some activities emphasize the need for sharing with others. Projects are frequently 
designed to coincide with holidays such as Thanksgiving and Christmas. 

Social Activities 

Social activities are often integrated with professional activities such as an annual 
employer-employee appreciation event, although the primary purpose and character of the 
function is profmional in nature. Good social skills contribute to employability and 
employment, particularly when community leaders are invited to participate with the 
vocational student organization. 

nnanclal Activities 

Fund-raising activities (where permitted) are needed to support the financial 
obligations of the v(^tional student or^iration such as expenses for delegates and 
committee members, travel funds, field trips, profei^ional and social meetings, and 
communjottions. 

Starting A Local Vocational Student (^anlzatloo 

The first step in initiating a local vocational student organisation, should be to contact 
the State Advisor. The Missouri State VICA Advisor can be contacted at the following 
addre^ 

Department of Elementary and Secondary Education 
Vocational and Adult Education 
P.O. Box 480 

Jefferson City, MO 65102 

The following steps and suggestions can be used to organize local vocational student 
organization and develop its program of activities: 

1. Consult the principal or vc^ational director on local school 
rul^ and regulations go>^ming clubs. 

2. Order an ofticial handbook from national headquarters. 

3. Gain interest among key studenrs; vbit an established local 
VICA chapter, 

4. Put the "Committee to Ch-ganize" to work. They should: 
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a. Become familiar with basic documents and promotional materials of 
the organization. 

b. Cotter necessary promotional materials to carry out a membership 

c. Write a tentative constitution. 

d. Plan an orgaatzattonal meeting of potential members. 

f . PUm ti» first elections. 

g. Discuss "Should we organize?" 

h. If the group decides to organize, review the constitution developed by 
the "Committee to Organize." 

i. Vote on constitution ratiHcation or set a voting date. 

j . Ctose meetins by afHrming intention to organize and with a statement 
of teacher/sdvisor support. 

Kick off the membership (mmpaign; begin to collect dues (set 
a (teadline for dues in terms of the officer elections). 

Conduct elections. 

Hold meeting with newly elected officers. First item of business is to petition 
the state as^rvciition for a charter. Membership dues should be submitted to 
the stai^ a^ciation. The state ^oc^tion fonrards imtionai du^ to the 
national office. Use parliamentary procedure. 

President should appoint certain committees so the organiasalton can begin to 
function. 

1 . Pn^rfun of Activities 

2. Finance (budget and fund raising) 

3. Public Relations 

4. Sockl 

5. Community Service 

6. Special Committees to carry out specific activities related to the 
vocational program (Christmas Dance, Employer Banquet, etc.) 

Plan prc^ram of activiti^. 

Secure tiie necemry equipment and materials for conducting meetings and 
carrying out activiti^. 

Be sure each oiianiaation member is functioning as a committee chairperson 
or member. 
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AD i^*JY COMMITTEE 

An advisory committee for the Cooperative Industrial Education program serves as 
an organized base for two-way communication between the teacher-coordinator and 
represenmtivra from the busine^/industry community. The committee's function is to advise 
and assist the iocal program on matters pertaining to the instructional program. 

The activities of the advisory committee should center around the functions of 
occupationai/conmiunlty surveys, course con»nt advi^ment, student placement, community 
public relations^ equipment and facilitiis, program staffing, program review, and community 
resources. These efforts generally are and should be fc^used on benf fsting the students. 

Organizing an Advisory Committee 

Effective advisory committees are a result of planned and implemented organizational 
procedures. A series of Imsic steps for organizing an advisory have b^n identified and 
should be followed. 

Step One: Obtain Permission to Organize. 

A written request asking for authorization to organize an advisory committee should 
be submitted to the administration of the school. The request should be accompanied 
by statements of rationale, puriTose, and organizational procedures. 

Step Two: Selection of Members. 

The teacher-coordinator and the appiropriate administnitor should develop a list of 
possible members for the advisory committee. The proposed members should be 
contacted to determine their wiUingnei;s to serve. 

The membership of the advisory committee should be represen^tive of the 
occupationai areas served by the Cooj^rative Industrial Education program and a 
cross-section of the community. The most effective number of individuals to have 
on an advisory is seven to ten members. 

Step Three: Notification of Appointment 

Members selected to serve on the advisory committee should be properly notified of 
their appointment. The letter of appointment should be from the school administrator 
and describing the importance of the committee and seeking escli members s.ctive 
participation. 

Step Four, Orientation of Members. 

Members should be oriented to their responsibilities and tasks by the teacher- 
coordinator and ^iministrator. This orientation should include a presentation about 
the program, program graduates and current students, current issues within the 
program, and employment situations. 

Step Five: Selection of Officers 

Usually two officers should be elected for the advisory committee: a chair and a vice- 
chair. The teacher-coordinator usually jKJrforms the role of "secretary" to the 
committee. 



Step Six: Planoing a Program of Activities 

An aoamU program of activities should be developed by the advisory committee 
which iiusludes components of a long-range plan as well as special issues to be 
considered during the current y«ur. Advisory committees can also identify specific 
activities in which to partici|»te every year. 

Step Seven: Planning and Conducting Meetings 

The resfwnsihility for ptenning ^h ^visory committee meeting rests with the 
chairman with assstance from the CI£ teacher-coordinator. The advisory committee 
shonld convene at le^t four times during the year-^nce every three months. A 
properly prepared annual program of activities wUI insure that a need exists for 
calling each regular meeting. 

neveiopiag a Program of Activities 

In order to be effective, the work of the adviscy committee must tz structured, A 
list of activities should be (teveloped for the advisory- committee to considered and developed 
into a formal plan of ^tivities for the year. The activities should then be incorporated into 
the agendas for eich meeti!>gs. 

The following is a list of possible activities which may be helpful in formulating a 

plaa- 

Man{:N(}«Tr and training needs: 

1. Assist in planning, conducting, and analyzing surveys in the community. 

2. Assist in identifying new and emerging careen in the occupational field. 

3. Assist in identifying training needs for specialized areas the occupational 
field. 

4. Assist in identifying appropriate occupationaJ careers for the physically and 
mentally handicapped. 

Career development 

1. Provide career infor^nation about all segments of the occupational field. 

2. Participate in "Career Days," P.T.A. meetings, and civic club meetings to 
encourage young people to seek careers in the occupational field. 

3. Arrange field trips for student and guidance counselors. 

4. Assist in the development and field-testing of appropriate tests at job-entry 
and career levels. 

5. Assist in occupational analyses, showing critical tasks and compeiencie.t of 
jobs in a career-continuum. 

6. Assist in determining standards for selection of students. 

7. Assist in determining the criteria for selection of training stations. 
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8. Assist in developing training agreement forms. 

9. Assist in placing students in part»tiine jobs during the summer and during the 
school year. 

10. A^bt in placing graduates. 

Curriculum: 

1. Assist in the development and review of course content. 

2. Evaluate sample Instructional Management Plans for students in the 
»)0{«rative plan. 

3. Evaluate proposals for curriculum patterns in the local school. 

4. Assist in selection of texts and reference materials. 

5. Donate or obtain donations of trade journals, training materials, and 
illustrative materials. 

6. Recommend appropriate instructional materials. 

7. Loan films, materials, and other instructional aids. 
Training faciHties, equipment and materials: 

1. Lend siq>port in justifying the need for program^ laboratory facilities. 

2. Evaluate layout of program facilities 

3. Assist in ob^ning selected equipment and supplies through loans and gifts. 

4. Assist in developing specifications for equipment. 
The instructional staff: 

1. Provide career experiences for instructional personnel. 

2. Provide financial assistance for instructional personnel to participate in 
appropriate state and national trade conferences. 

Public relations: 

1 . Arrange for presentations by the teacher-ccKsrdinator and students bef ore civic 
sn<? business groups. 

2. Arrange for presentations concerning the program on local television and 
radio. 

3. Provide articles concerning various phases of the program to appropriate trade 
publications. 

4. Appear before the school board and other agencies concerned with the 
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program to report oo the progress and the problems of the program. 



5. 

Evaiuaiuon: 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5, 
6. 

Operation: 
I. 
Z 
3. 
4, 
5. 



Appear before legislative groups in sup{K>rt of legislation affecting the 
prognun and vocational-technical education. 



Assist in determining smndutis of evalnation. 

Serve as judges in comi^titive events. 

Analy» r^lts of follow-up studies of program graonates. 

A^t in evaluation of adult program olTerings. 

Evaluate effectiven^ of the program. 

Review evaluative imtruments to evaluate certain phasr- of the program ie.g.. 
Progre» ieports» Follow-up studio* etc.) 

A^ist in establishing local immediate and long-range goals for the program. 
Review prqp<^d program of activities. 

Review budget requests to support prop(»ed program of activities. 

Assist in determining instructional fees for high school students. 

Analyze ne«i and approve pJan for fund-raising activities to support certain 
VSO functions. 



6. Assist in determining hours of work for students. 
For additional assistance or information on advisory committees, contact: 

Executive Director 

Missouri Advisory Council on Vocational Education 
P.O. Box 545 

Jefferson City, MO 65 J 02 
(314) 751-4384 
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FAaimSS, EQUIPMENT AND RESOURCES 



The facilities, equipmeAt and resources needed for the operation of the Cooperative 
Industrial Education program are similar to those of other educational programs in the school. 
However, the i^)cationBl nature of Uie program requires timt additional consideration be given 
to the function of the classroom, office st»»:e for the teacher-coordinator, ^uipment, and 
instructional mourora. 

Facilities 

The CcK}perst:ve Industrial Education classroom environment should he of sufficient 
sia», quality and arrangement to meet the instructional objectives of the program. Typically, 
the ctesumm incliKl» student desks or tables, a iK>diuro, and an area for small group 
instruction and simulations. 

Depending on the department size, ciass size, and availability of space, the classroom 
will or could fall mto ^verai (^tegori^ general classroom, multi-u^ cl4»room, and 
classroom with s^;»rate lab room. 

The facility should be equipped with proper lighting, appropriate electrical outlets, 
proper ventilation, and climate control. This is e^^ially important if computers are housed 
in the room. If nimpnters are in the general classroom, proper placement of outlets, air 
ducts, windows and lighting become critical. A |»rtitioned or secured area for the computers 
is advisable. 

If the classroom facility serves as a lab, a cl^n-up area with a sink, a work space 
with workii^ tabtes, and/or counter and storage areas for lab materials are important. When 
a se!»rate lab room in atktition to the classroom is available, the room should include a work 
area or work stations, sink, storage and file areas, and computer stations. 

Among otl^r facilities and equipment n^emry ro implement an effective 
Cooperative Industrial Education program are a teacher's office equipped with desk, 
typewriter and/or microcomputer with printer, file cabinets, and telephone. The private 
office b important for coum^ling students, interviewing students or employers, and making 
confidential phone odls to employers. 

Equipment 

Audio- visual Eouioment: Standard classroom equip:nent includes a filmstrip projector, 
16mm projector, cassette player, overhead projector, and screen. The increasing 
availability of quality videotape educational materials makes a VCR unit (camera, 
recorder/player, microphone system, monitor) a pr»:tical and efTective addition to 
the Cooperative Industrial Education ch»»room. The recording ca{»bilities associated 
with the VCR unit are useful in reviewing demonstrations and role-playing 
simulations, and increases the effectiveness of these teaching techniques. These items 
may be part of a central check-out system within a school rather than being housed 
within the classroom. 

Standard Furnishings: An all-inclusive list of furnishings and equipment for the program is 
impossible. However, the following items should be considered minimums . 

Tables and chairs 
Teacher desk and chair 
File cabinets 
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Stor^e csbinets 

Bookcase for office and materials reference ai^ 

Sttblect- Area Specif^ ^niym^nt: Assttming the classroom is equipped with standard audio- 
visual «]iupiiimt and famehings, tJie piogi^ should have the following subject- 
area specific wipment and materials: 

Micro<»Mn|Hi^ with printer and software 

Typewriters 

Qilcutetois 

Cutting/drafting tables 
Paper cutter 

lastructlooiil Resources 

The Cooperative Indtmrffll Education program has many of the »u»e instructional 
needs as other pn^rams in the school as well as sp^iali^ needs. Basic instnu:tional 
resources indtide sindent textbooks for the generai-rela^ pha^s of the curriculum. The 
current tnrtbook recommended by the State Curriculum Team* composed of classroom 
teachers, is Succeeding in the WotM of york by Kimbrell and Vineyard published by the 
Glencoe book com|»ny. 

Instnscttonal r^un^ for the specifk:-related ph^ of the curnculum include 
Indlvultmlked currkidnm guldm for the variow tnuie and industrial occupations for which 
the stt»!«ils are prei»r&ig for tiie pro^vm. Jh^ curriculum guidra usiuUly have to be 
upctetwi y^Iy to take into t^coont the new occupationai areas stuctents may wmh to enter 
and to »:oHnittod8te tite upHCfoting of information within a (»urticuter occupational area. In 
addition, supplementary reaource nmterkUs such as magazines, newspa{»rs, and guidance 
material^ are needed for the pn^^ram. 

To aid tmdier-coordinators of Cooperative Industrial Education, the Marketing and 
Cooperative Education section of DESE maintains a film library housed at the University of 
Miraouri-Columbia which provide a free film Umn program. Catalogs for th^ program can 
be obtained from the following: 

Missouri R^urce Center 
10 London Hall 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, MO 65211 
(314) 882-9610 

Other r^urces needed for the efficient operation of the C!£ program includes an 
instructional budget that can used for stationary, stamps, envelopes, duplicating paper, 
card fil«, flofi^y disks, computer ribbons, the printing of forms and brochures, and such 
activiti^. 

The Carl D. Perkins Vocatk>naI Education Act of 1984 (P.L. 98-524) and State 
vocational funding aik)w for the purchaM cf equipment and ifstructional resources for the 
program. Sifotching dollars for equipment purcha^ may be requested through the 
Department of Elementary ami Secondary Education, Division of Vocational and Adult 
Education, by Form FV-4 (»e copy in Appendix), If the appli(»tion is approved, the local 
education agency may then purchase the equipment or instructional resources, and claim 
reimbursement by filing Form FV-2 (see «>py in Appendix). 
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PROGRAM EVALUATION 



ProgrAxn evaluation is the task of making jiKigments about the worth or value of a 
Cooperative Industrial Eduction proi^ram. It primarily involves determining the extent to 
which previously established program objective are teing or have been attained. 

The fttndanranta! reason for evalimting CI£ programs is to seek program 
improvement. Educators have an obligation to insure that the educational pnKm will deliver 
vhst is sp^ifsKi in the program obj^tives. In addition, when state and federal funds are 
expended, the need exUits for local evalvsitiotts to obtain evidence of suxomplishment and 
justification for the dollars spent 

State Vocatiimal Pn^ram Ei^Unation 

A state vocational program evaluation is conducted every five years. The teacher- 
coordinator, in coiuultatton vdth adminhtrative personnel of the school, G»>mpletes a self- 
evaluative questionnaire prior to the date scheduled for an on-site evaluation by DESE 
profe»ional staff. An evideme Hie, which otntains supjKtrti^ material for answers on the 
questionnaire, is prepared for the evaluation i^rsonnel. 

Upon completion of the on-site visiution, an exit retort is conducted with the 
administrative per»>nnet of the sctooL This report is followed up by a written report citing 
the str^n^ths and weaknesses of the program. In addition, ^mpli^ice regulations ai« noted. 
Foilowittg the r^ipt of ^ writteu evaluation, the school district rmy respond to the criteria 
noted in the evaluation. 

Major categories in the evaluation questionnaire ans as follows: 

1. Philosophy and Objectives of the program 

2. Administration of the program 

3. Staff 

4. Imtructioiml Methods and Resources 

5. Facilities and Equipment 

6. Placement, Follow-up, and Evaluation 

In addition, a supplementary questionnaire for programs operating a cooperative education 
component must be compIelH^. Oitegories included in this supplemen^ry questionnaire: 

1. Instructional program 

2. Training stations 

3. Training agreements and IMPs 

4. Credit Awarded 

5. Teac)»r-coordinator*s sch^ule 

NOTE: A copy of the Evaluative Qu^tionnaire" and "Supplementary Questionnaire" can be 
found in the Appendix. 

Accretitetion Evaluation 

Many »:hools have some type of evaluation periodi^ly to maintain accreditation and 
will have a team of evaluators review the entire school, analyze its strengths and weaknesses, 
and make recommendations for improvement. The National Study of Secondary School 
Evalmition is one accrediting e^ncy which provides tiiis service and has criteria for 
vocational ^ucation programs. A team of two to three persons who are considered to have 
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expertise isx a vocational field evaluates the program on the foliowlng characteristics: 

1. Oi^anization 

2. Nature of dTferings 

3. Ph^ical Facilities 

4. Directbn of learning 

5. Ooteomes 

6. Special characteristics 

7. Genera! Evaiisation 

Before t3xa tsam makes its anal)^ the ^cher-coordinator makes an assessment of the 
program and whiu needs to be done to improve the operation, 

httcai Evaliifitiwai 

In the absence of an external evaluation for accreditation purposes or one required 
by the State Department of 3EJementary and Secondary Education, a conscientious Cooperative 
Industrial Edwatioa te^er<-rooF(tinator who wants to improve the program nuy enlist the 
assistance of teacher-^ucaton from state universitiM or colleges, advisory committee 
naembers or prpfessional coUisigues in the field to appraise the proj^ram, The» individuals 
can provuie valuable osustanoe in ex»nining a program for improvement. 

The ttmcher-axMfdiimtor should abo «}ttduct the following types of ei^uations to 
ensure the relevascy and efficiency of the Cooperative Industrial Eduction program: 

Program Graduates Foliow-up: Within a spedOed period of time following completion of 
tbo pn%iam» a foUow-np study of program graduates should be conducted to determine their 
employment status, additional raining received after high school, and general attitudes 
toward the training they reived while in the program. The suggested periods of time for 
follow-up of program (»mpleters is one, three, and five yean after program ^mpletion. 

Masterv of Course Competaneies: An effective means of dressing student outcomes is 
through the use of a nostery level test of the ^re curriculum competenci^. The major 
puriK^ of the mastery test is to discriminate between studente who have fully mastered the 
competei^ies and the ones who have not In addition, the teacher-coordinator can evaluate 
their instructional effectiveness within particular units of the curriculum. 

Adviborv Committee or Employer Evaluation of the Program: On a periodic basis, advisory 
committee members and employers of student in a program should be asked to evaltrate the 
effectiveness of the program. 

Student Evaluation An anonymous year-end program evaluation should be given to students 
to elicit their attitudes, reactions, opinions, and recommendations relative to program 
objectives, teaching techniques, instructor effectiveness, ete. 

Individual Student Evaluations by Employers: An effective means of a^essing student 
outcomes is through the vs^ of an evaluation of students by their employers. 
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LEGAL ASPECTS 



The administrator and the Cooperative Indtistrial Education teacher-coordinator 
should be aware of the legal aspects related to program operations. Legal considerations 
provide guideline for program operation and include a variety of factors from equal access 
Uirottgh labor legislation. 

Child Labor, Wage and Hour, Social Security, Workman's Compensation, Labor, Civil 
Rights, Occspational Safety and Health laws apply to students and the training stations where 
they are placed. The teacher-coordinator is expected to know these and other local, state and 
federal regulations that apply to the employment conditions of student-^trainees. 

If an employer refrains from complying with the law, the t^her-coordinator should 
discontinue the cooperative arrangement and seek another trainipg station for the student. 
Failure to comply with legislation is damaging to the image of the program and, in instances 
where students* health or safety are impaired, maki» the teacher-coordinator vulnerable to 
critidsm, or even legal action. Problems of violations are best avoided by selecting suitable 
training stations and by drawing up a written training agreement which specifies conditions 
that insure compliance with regulatiotts. 

The teacher^coordinator should maintain a file containing information on legal 
matters so that source can be quoted when legal qu^tions arii^. Teacher-coordinators 
should secure state and federal publications for themselv^ and for training stations. Matters 
in this »r«i change rapidly. Where specific problems exist and the training siK>nsor »eks 
assismnce from the t»acher~coordinator, the teacher-«x>rdinator should write to state and/or 
federal agencies to specify the condition and obtain answers, thus minimizing responsibility 
in legal suit 

The teacher-coordinator should use good professional practices designed to safeguard 
the welfare of the student-trainee. In addition, the teacher-coordinator must comply with 
current federal, state, and local laws affecting the employment of minors. 

Equal Access 

Bias on grounds of race, color, national origin, sex, and handicap is prohibited in 
vocational programs. These civil rights statutes and their implementing regulations apply to 
vocational education programs. Discriminadon is prohibited in admission, recruitment, 
treatment of students, academic requirements, financial and employment practices, non- 
academic services, and health, weffare, and social services. 

Employment Certificates 

The employment of minors under 16 requires an employment certificate, generally 
known as a work permit. Blank employment (^rtificates may be obtained from public 
secondary scb'^ols. Any student 16 to 20 years old is to provide some proof of age. 

Occupations In Which Minors May be Employed 

In general, employment of fourteen and fifteen year-old minors is limited certain 
occupations which do not interfere with their schooling, health, or well being. 

There are a number of occupations in which older youths may not be employe i. 
These usually involve occupational hazards or are jobs restricted under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act or the Child Labor Law. 



HaxardoBS Occupations 



In order to comply with the federal hazardom occupation regulations and to help 
guarantee the safety of the students, the teacher-coordinator must be familiar with the 
agricultural and sfHiaipicuItural (nonfarm} hazardous occupation orders. 

The Fbir LaiKir Standards Act provides a minimum age of eighteen years for any 
nonagriciiltnral occupation whfch the Secretary of Labor *shaU find and by order declare* to 
be i»rtHnihurly hazntlons for fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, and seventeen year-old persons, or 
detrimental to their tealth and well being. 

Occupations declared to be particulariy hazardous for minors between fourteen and 
eighteen years of age include, among many, jobs in or about plants manufacturing or storing 
explosives, coal mine occupations, logging and occupations involved in the operation of 
power drives woodworking machines, and occupations involved in roofing. 

Minimum Wage 

Teacher-coordinators and students must be aware of those occupations and businesses 
which 9T6 «>vered by tte minimum wage laws. The following emploi^es are covered by 
Federal Minimum Law. 

All employees of certain enterpri^ having workers engaged in 
interstate comnmce, producing goods for in^rstate commerce, or handling, 
selling, or otiterwise working on goods or materials that have been moved in 
or prodtMced for swh «>mmer«» by any peixm are «>ver^ by the Act. 

A covered enterprise is the related activities performed through 
uniHed operation or common control by any person or persons for a common 
business purpose and is— 

1. engaged in laundering or cleaning of clothing 
or fabric^ or 

2. engaged in the business of construction or 
reconstruction; or 

3< ei^taged in the operation of a hc^ital; an 
institution primarily engaged in the care of the 
sick, the aged, the mentally ill or defective 
who reside on the premise a school for 
mentally ill or (tefective who r«ude on the 
premises; a school for mentally or physically 
handkapped or gifted children; a preschool, an 
elementary or secondary ^hool; or an 
institution of higher education (regardless of 
whether or not such hospitel, institution or 
school is public or private or operated for 
profit or not for profit); or 

4. comprised exclusively of one or more retail or 
service establishments whose gross annual 
income of sales or business done is not le^ than 
$362,500; 



(Any retail or service enterprise which haj 
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enniml gro» volume of oot less than S250»(KK) 
«ad wblc& later ceases to be a covered 
eaterprise as a r^olt of iiMreasn in thk ctoUar 
volume test must continue to pay its employees 
at teast the minimum irage in eff ^ at the time 
of the enierprae*s removal from coverage, as 
well as overtime in accordance with the Act.) 
or 

S. any other type of enterpri» having an annual 
gross volume of sales or business done of not 
less than S250»000. 

The dollar volume stanchud mentioned above in (4) and (5) excludes 
excise taxes at tl» retail tov^ which are separately stated. 

Any establ^ment which has as its only regular employee the owner 
thereof or members of the owner's immediate family is not considered part 
of any enterprise. 

Federal employees are subject to the minimum wage, overtime, child 
labor and equal pay provisions of tl^ Act. Employees of State and local 
governments are sublet to the »me provisions, unless they are engaged in 
traditional govermnenta! activid^ in which case they are subject to the child 
labor and equal pay prov^m only. The Supreme Court has indicated that 
such trsdit^mal govemmeotal »:tiviti» inchide schools, hospitals, fiie 
prevention, police pn^ection, sanitation, public health, i^ks, and recreation. 

Employees who are not employed in a covered enterprise may still be 
entitled to the Act*s minimum wage, overtime pay, equal pay, and child labor 
protections if they are individually engaged in interstate commerce. These 
include— 

(a) communication and transportation worken; 

(b) employee who handle, ship, or receive g<Mxis moving in interstete commerce; 

(c) clerical or other workers who regularly use the mails, telephone, or telegraph 
for interstate communication or who keep records on interstate transactions; 

(d) employees who regularly crcm state lines in the course of their work; and 

(e) employees of independent employers who perform clerical, custodial, 
maintenance, or other work for firms engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce. 

Domestic service workers such as maifte, day workers, housekeepers, 
chauffeurs, cooks, or full-time baby sitters are covered if they ( 1 ) receive at 
least $100 in cash wages in a ^endar year from their employer or (2) work 
a total of more than 8 hours a wwk for one or more employers. 

There may be times when student-learners wiU have to be employed at less than 
m i nimum wage in order to prevent a curtailing of employment opportunities. Teacher- 
coordinators must be familiar with oscuiijssiSubmittimum Wage Certificate Requests (permits 
or certificates which enable an employer to employ a student-learner at subminimum wage), 
the processes of BiH>licatioQ, and the conditions governing the issue of the certificate. 





The law provides for the emptoyment of certain workers at rates lower than the 
statutory mimmum under the terms of special certificate Individual certificates are granted 
for students working part-time in employment related to courses they are studying in school 
and when such employstent has been arranged by the teacher-coordinator of the Cooperative 
Industry Education program In the school the student is attending. The employer must file 
a submlni m um wage certificate reciuest for each student they will employ from a Cooperative 
Industrial Education pn^ram at less than the minimum wage. 

Departnwnt of Labor, Wa^ and Hour Publication 1M3, Employment of Student 
lifflimfira* exp&um that students employed on a i»rt-time t^is pursuant to a bona fide 
vooitiofial training program may be poid at 75 percent of the current federal nunimum wage. 
The local Wa^ and Hour OtTux of the Department of Labor can provide additional 
Informatmn regarding these provisions. 

When thk certification is used, remember that the equal pay provision prohibits \ 'age 
discrimination on the basts of sex within an establishment That is, when a company is 
subject to the minhnum wage, employees of one sex must not be paid wages at rat^ lower 
than those paid employees of the other sex for equal work on jobs requiring equal skill, 
effort, and responsibility performed under similar working conditions. 

Soda] Secsrity 

Cuoperative Industrial Education students must secure a social security number. 
Teacher-coordinators should be familiar with the social security law and with the different 
social security programs before placing students in a training station. 

Each employer is required to give the student-teanier a copy of a W-2 form which 
include a statement of social purity «>n&ibutions deducted from h^/her pay, as well as 
the amount of wages and other contributions. This is done in January and also when the 
student stops working for that employer. Receipts show the amount of wages that count 
for social security. For most kinds of work, wages paid in forms other than cash— the value 
of meals or living quarters— must be Included. For domestic work in a private household or 
for farm work, only cash wages count. 

Most student-workers are entitled to benefits under the provisions of the Social 
Security Act. Major groups of persons not rovered are government employees and employees 
of (^rtain nonprofit organizations. The Sockl Security Act does not provide coverage for 
children employed by either parent if they are under 21 years of age. 

Any student who is currently receiving Social Security benefits may earn only a 
specific amount each fiscal year. If you have such a student, check with the Social Security 
Administration office for up-to-dalte information on limitations. 

Job Safety (OSHA) 

Job safety and health on the job are dependent upon l^ership by the employer, safe 
emptoyflMnt conditions and safe work pi^tices by employees. If any of these items is 
mbsing, injuries are likely to occur. Accidents on the job may result in employee death or 
injury, property damage, production lo», and increa^ insurance rate, compen^tion, and 
other costs. 

Public Law 91-596 known as the WiUiams-Steiger "Occupational Safety and Health 
Act of 19W (OSHA) was created for the purpose of a^uring safe and healthful working 
conditions. The provisions of this law apply to every employer with one or more employees 
enpged in a business affecting interstate commerce. 



Basically, the Act miuii^ employers to maintain employment conditions free of 
n^H>gnizable faAzards causing, or Ukely to cause, death or serious physical hann. They also 
have to comply with an occui»tiona] afety and health standards, rules, or regulations issued 
pursuant to the Act. When Congress passed the Act, it provided that any state might set up 
and manage its own safety a:.J health pr^ram only if it were "at least as effective as" the 
federal program. Otherwise, the federa! government would enforce safety in the state. 

£mployeis, ch^ executives of work teams, and teacher-coordinatois must be willing 
to accept the responsibility for die oomimttonal safety and health of their student-trainees. 
Employers must set the establ^hmenf s safety poUc^, sthnulate safety awareness in others, 
and show their own interest if others are to cooperate in making conditions safe and 
healthful. Key people respoa^bie for implementing the safety and health programs of 
training stations are supervisees. If supervisors are to fulfill their r^ponsibilities they need 
appropr^te authority, asustance, and support from management 

Worker's ConpecsatioB Is^iruice 

Working seditions should be carefully evaluated in determining the suitability of 
training stations. The s^iool hm some responsibility for the health, safety, and job 
satirfiKtion of students in the Cooperative Industrial Education program. Placement of 
students in training stations where the enviroomeot is unplmant or not in keeping with 
generally accepted stamlards for the occu|»tion causes dissatisfaction on the part of students, 
parents* and others who exp^t the Cooperative Indus^hd Education program to maintain 
high stanitorcb. Some working condltfams to consider in elected suitabte training stations are: 



1 . Convenience of location with respect to the student being able 
to get safely to work from school and home within a 
reasonable period of time. 

2. Healthful and safe working conditions. 

3. Hours of work which allow the student sufficient time to keep 
up with school work, participa^ in recreation, and get 
adequate rest. 

4. Ad^imte eQuipment and facilities to practice the (K^upation 
for which training is planned. 

5. Compliance with lo^, state and federal labor regulations 
regarding wages, houi?, working conditions, insurance, and 
hazardous occupations. 

Chie of the foremost conoems of an employer is his/her liability for accidents 
involving employment of Cooperative Industrial Education students. The school 
administration must abo be aware of exactly what its liability is for the programs it offers. 



N^ly aU employment in Mis»>uri is a>vered by worker*$ compeosition; there are 
some exemptbm from the law. However, when an employer is required by law to provide 
compensation, and providing that the accident did occur on the job, this insurance covers the 
employer's full lability to employees for medical and hospital expenses as well as partial 
liability for loss of employee income. Worker's compensation is furnished and paid for by 
the employer; no deductions are withheld from the employee*s wages for this coverage. 



The t^her-cooFdinator may choox to be cautious about piacing students with 
employers who may not carry workmen's compensation insurance or other comparable 
coverage for injuria incurred while on the job. The student-Ieamer is a bona fide employee 
and therefore should be pb^d in firms where adcnquate emptoyee accident insurance is 
provittod by the employer. Private insurance companies may not deny insurance coverage to 
an empkyyer because he has workers 16-18 years of age. If, however, the employer has a 
record of chihns tlwy may have to i^y an assigned risic premium. Hie^ assigned r^k 
premiums are not related to the age of the company*s employees, but rather past history of 
injury chdms. 

Unemployment Tax 

Unlike workmen's compensation insurance. Cooperative Industrial Education students 
are not covered under die provisions of the Missouri Unemployment Tax law. Employers are 
not required to pay Um^mployment Tax during periocte in which student are enrolled in the 
program (l.e. from the first day of the school year to the l»t day of the school year). 
£mpk>yees are required to fUe Unemployment Tax for periods when the student is not 
enroUed in the program, such m during summer months. In like manner, student are not 
el'^ible to claim benefits while enrolled in the program. 

Targeted Jobs Tax Credit 

Employers participating in Cooperative Industrial Education programs may be eligible 
for tax credits through the Targeted Jobs Tax Credit (TJTC) established by the Revenue Act 
of 1978 (PX. 95-600). 

Tim Act outline the provisions for students participating in a qualified Cooperative 
Industrial Eduction program: 

(1) The stuflents to be served must age 16 but not yet 19 who have not 
graduated from high school or vocational school; they must be enrolled in and 
actively pursuing a qualified cooperative education program. 

(2) A qualifi^ cooperatii^ education program is a program of vocational 
education approved by st&te Board of Education and having a written 
cooperative arrangement between a qualified school and employers, related 
instruction (including required academic instruction), and work periods 
alomiating between school and a job in any (xsupational field. Those two 
experiences are planned by the school and employer to contribute to the 
students* eduction and employability. 

(3) A qudified school msy be: 

a. A sp^ialized high school used exclusively or principally to provide 
vcMsational education to individuals who are pi^paring to enter the 
labor market. 

b. The department of a high school exclusively or principally used for 
providing vocational education to persons who are preparing to enter 
the labor market. 

c. A technical or vocational school used exclusively or principally f or the 
provision of vocational education to persons who have completed or 
left high school and who are available to study in preparation for 
entering the tebor market 
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± A school which is not a public school shall be treated as a qualified 
school if it is exempt from taxes under Section 501 (a) of the Income 
Tax Code. 

(4) Wage {Ktyroents are made: The imjividual must be currem.y pursuing a 
cooperative ednation program and wages shall be oounted only if the vrages 
are attributed to the »srvic^ performed while the individual meets the 
requirements of that program. 

For additional infonnatton regarding the Targeted Jobs Tax Credit, contact eithe' of 
the following: 

a. Missouri Division of ^snplt^yment and Security 

b. State Director of Marketing and Cooperative Education 
P.O. Box 480 

Jefferson City. MO 65102 
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PROFESSIONALISM 



The effectiveness of CIE teacher-coordinators is dependent upon both the technical 
skill and knowledge of the discipline they bring to the classroom and the image they project 
to the varying audiences with which they deal. These audiences would include the advisory 
council, othitf professional educators, administrators, parenis, students, support staff, and 
training station sponsors. 

With all the minim um standards that apply to being an aducator, there are some 
specialized areas of professional commitment which have proven to be important for 
successful CIE teacher-coordinators. Among these commitments are: 

1. Service to students and the profession 

2. Continued emphasis on acquiring additional knowledge 

3. Membership in professional organizations 

Meeting the Missouri certification requirements should only be considered the first 
step to becoming a professional. Successful teaching experience must be coupled with an 
ongoing dedication to quality education in general and specifically, vocational education. 
This dedication is evidenced by continued effort to improve teaching practices, commitment 
to the growth of Cooperative Industrial Education as a specialized field, maintenance of 
ethical standards, and service to students, parents, the school and the profession- 
Service to Students 

Effective teachers believe that their most important funrtion is to serve the needs of 
students. CIE teacher-coordinators should: 

1. Take responsibility for the success of their students. 

2. Keep students task-oriented. 

3. Set an example for their students, 

4. Be good classroom managers. 

5. Use a variety of instructional methods. 

6. Program their students for success. 

Service to the Profession 

Service to the profession is difficult to measure but can be traced to many things. 
Professional teachers are; 

1 . Continuously keeping themselves current through reading prof essional journals 
and other publications. 

2. Aware of the expectations of parents and administrators, 

3. Receptive to change in the practice of teaching. 

4. Conscientious and proficient in planning. 

5. Dependable. 

6. Generous in contributing their time and talent to the community and the 
profession. 

7. Aware that their actions and ethical standards will impact on the program and 
their students. 

Acquisltioa of Knowledge 

There are several methods of improving teaching through acquiring additional 
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knowledge. The CIE teacher-coordinator should continually strive to remain current and 
improve their individaal knowledge base. Among the methods of doing this are: professional 
literature of the field » professional organizations, attendance at professional meetings and 
inservice activities, and enrollment at workshops, seminars, and classes provided through the 
universities and colleges of the state. 

Professional Organisations 

A profession is distinguished by the professional organizadoos which define the 
criteria for wdmiiwion^ lead in resrarch and work for the continued growth of the profession. 
The Cooperative Industrial Education teacher-coordinator should be a member of the 
following organizattoss: 

AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION (AVA): The AVA, the largest 
yocatiooaS assoemtion In the country, is committed to serving all vocational educators and 
institutkms. The objective AVA h to develop ami promote compi^hensive programs of 
education through which ii»iividnals are developed to a level of occupational performance 
commensurate with their innate potential and the needs of society." 

Membership in AVA permits a vocational educator to become a member ok one of 
th ve divans of the or^ization which are ^tabiished by disciplines in vocational 
er...„ aon. In addition, AVA n^mbership is also divided into five geographical regions. 

The AVA sponsors numerous and varied professional activities. The organization 
conducts a national coaveatbn year ai»l actively represents the interests of vocational 
education to stale and national oftickls who ha^ policy-making |K>wer. 

MISSOURI VOCATIONAL AVOCATION (MVA): The MVA. is the stale 
vocational education assocation, which h affilteted witL ^^e American Vocational 
Association. The MVA is the state teachers organization which speaks for vocational 
education at the state level. 

The MVA sponsors an annual summer conference in which vocational educators from 
across the state convene to keep up to date on current treads and practices within their 
teaching spechdty. In addition, MVA sponsors various activities throughout the year to 
promote the interests of vocational eduauion in Missouri. 

MISSOURI MARKETING AND COOPERATIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
(MCEA): The MCEA is a division of the MVA which represents instructors of marketing 
and those instructors involved with cooperative method based programs. This association 
providiN members with an opportunity to coordinate their professional activities with the 
MVA in an effective manner. 

The MCEA sponsors an annual Profc^ional Development Conference (PDC) in 
February, in addition to regional meetings within the Stati'. At these meetings, teachers learn 
of rj^earch findini^, tnnovatl^^ practice, or other ideir, as well as sharing ideas on ail 
aspects of their job. 

Within the MCEA organizational structure are two other professional associations - 
the Missouri Marketing Educatioa Association (MMEA) and the Missouri Cooperative 
Education Association (MCEA). Membership in the MMEA is open to ail marketing 
^iucators and business people. MMEA focuses on the aspects of marketing education and 
the delivery of Instruction ia marketing. MCEA membership is open to teachers who are 
involved in cooperative method based programs and others interested in promoting these 
programs. 
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For additional infonnatioii on these organizations, contact the foilowing: 



Treasurer, MCEA 
P.O. Box 480 

Jefferson City, MO 65102 
(314) 751-4367 



With appropriate membership, the CEE teacher-coorttisator receives professional 
periodicals containing state of the art infonnatbn, inspirational conferences, opportunities 
to serve, personal/professional recognition, and affiliation with the "cuttins edge** of the 
profession. The benefits of them organizations go far beyond the membership fees required. 
Typical of profNsional organiiatioas are the foUowiag benefits: 

1. Conferem^s dealing with i@u«, practices and material 

2. Publica^os. cnrrknilum materials 

3. C^portmuty for active professKmal l^ership roles 

4. C^portanity to serve on committees and study groups 

5. Recognition of outstanding professionals within the organization 
f . Input into local, sta^, md national ^ues 

7. Networking through the local affiliates 

8. Public relations 

9. Legislative leadership and ^voracy 
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MISSOURI CERTIFICATION STANDARDS FOR COOPERATIVE INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION TEACEER-COORDINATORS 

The Certification requirastents for all vocational instructors, as provided 
in tl» State Plan* laust be v»t by vocational Cooperative Industrial educa- 
tion teaclMtr- coordinators. 

Requiranents for Five- Year Certification. 

A. Baccalaureate Degree. 

B. Two y*ars or 4,000 hours of approved occupational experience is 
required. Approval is deterained by the nature, level or 
appropriateness of the «iiployment experience in industrial 
occupations* 

C. Twentyfive (25) scB3»ster hours of approved subject matter course 
work. 

1. Fifteen (15) sesaster hours nuat be in industrial courses such 
aa Introduction to Industry, Drafting, Graphic Arts, Printing, 
Power Hechanica, Industrial Materials, at cetera. 

2. Ten (10) seaester hours may be in excess in the above category 
or general areas such as physical science, economics, business 
nanagesnnt, at cetera. 

T>. Twenty-four (24) semestsr hours of approved professional education 
courses which smst include: 

1. Eight (8) semester hours of vocational education course work. 
Specifically, courses must include the following: 

a. Coordination Techniques 

b. Methods of Teaching Industrial Education 

c. Curriculum for Industrial Education 

d. Additional course work in vocational education for the 
Bight (8) hour total. Courses might include Philosophy 

of Vocational Education, Vocational Guidance, Occupational 
Anaxysis, Vocational Youth Organisations, Adult Programs in 
Vocational Education. 

2. The remaining sennster hours may include professional education 
courses such as Teaching Methods, Educational Psychology, 
Principles of Teaching, et cetera, to include at least six (6) 
semester hours of student teaching. 
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ni# Bequireneiits Sox Two-Ysat Certific&tion. 

A. Baccalaureate Itegre^. 

B. Tvo years cr 4.000 liour^ of ^proved occupational experience is 
required. Approval is deterained by the nature* level or 
a^ropriatenaas o£ the es^loynent experience in industrial 
ocev^tions. 

C. Subject Itotter Course Work. 

1. Eight (B) semester hours of approved industrial subject natter 
courses. 

2. Five (5) sea»ster hours of approved generelly related areas such 
as physical science, econ^cs, business adainistration, et cetera. 
An excess of the industrial courses nay be included in this category. 

D. Professional Education. 

1. Twelve (12) senester hours of professional education course work 
with a niniSRSB of four (4) seoester hours in vocational education 
which includes one course in Coordination Techniques and one in 
either Methods of Teaching or Curriculun for Industrial Education, 
and at least six (6) senester hours of student teaching. 

IV. Requirenents for Five-Year Certification Kenewal. 

A. Attendance of each annual vocational state conference (MVA) during 
the five-year period. 

B. Coiiq>letion of two college credit courses contributi^-^g specifically to the 
certification specialty. 

C. Substitutions to above requirements nay be aade as follows; 

1. A workshop or institute of fifteen (15) or nore clock hours or 
one hwidred twenty (120) clock hours of appropriate occupational 
experience nay be substituted for attending a conference. No nore 
than two conference requirenents nay be satisfied through 
substitution. 

2. A workstop or institute of fifteen (15) or nore clock hours or 
one hundred twenty (120) clock hours of appropriate occupational 
experience may substitute for each of the two college courses. 

D. Evidfficice of ccsi^leted requireaisnts mist be supplied by the teacher- 
coordinator to the Departnent of Elementary and Secondary Education with 
requests for certificate renewal. 
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Appendix & 

0UHJB to Submming AppJIcattcns tor Exiting 
and New Re^lar Vocstumal Pro^^s 



n DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY fPUCATtON «o isooai 

P.O. Son 480. JtHmon Ctty, MtMoim 6&I02 

GUIDE FOR SUBMrmNG APPUCATIONS FOR EXPANDING AND 
NEW REGULAR VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS 



TN fajBoMOTfl Mtttntf ccmttttum \hm nmnmum inlormaiKm rv&ceiSMy to risview t appropriateness of «n application for an 
txpandms or new rtguiar wocationai program. Prcpore ontf aitbm^ a B€parmt€ proposol /or mcIi program by 

Ptoposth are lo be submitted to the State Director of Vocational Education on or before March I . ( ApplicaiH>ns for Ad$ib 
ciasm mair be submrtted as the need arises^ Loc»l dislr^ts iwiH be notified concerning the approval or disapproval of 
l^op^m re<taest«- Budgets for at^roved new or expainiing i^osrants woirfd be estabb^d at the time tJw annual budget 
requeiti «re tubmitted by ilvt local distr»:tft* 



L GENERAL INFORMATION 

A. * idim^ ^o^am b|^ occupation^ ink and U.S. Office ci tAKMWt code mimber iFor pcHisecondary tmmutions^state 

^toie name of or fp«aafaUNi«em. mkJ d(^ee or cer trfcaie. «l aw. to bt aiftr^ ded upon uicr eufy) completion oi profrAm. ) 
InAcaie spKMic occupitf iomd ob»fctii«. 

B. * Incbcaie how the need tor ttm program wat determined: emprfoyment opporiunaies. turreiit and projected trends, on advice of 

•dmirawration or aAnsory comnuHee. etc. Describe the cooperation n«ih the CET A prime sfmisor m the de^-etopmeni of this 
pro^am« tf appfeaMe. 

C <wt Mhriiory cemnvtiee membein* their occt^ttons, what re^new the proposal has Had. nature of appratsai of outside 
rmmwmi^ etc.« d ^ppkcMt. 

D, ki^mw emml of SupervHkon; by nrhom. aimnim. IrefHnnKy. eic» In what c^porimsmt ur of her unii iwB ihe progrmi be 
aAtunisiered? 

<M« the name, location* and dettcnpiion irf space to he tit^ied for th^ program. 
Stale the r^Mions iKOpoied program to preseiu offerings lo kmg range ptans of the trvsiMtHion. 
C*^ Give pn^MMed date fmr mtttatmB the program. 

JL ff^iTRlKTtONAL INFORmTtON 

A. * State the program ohitctiMts m measur^Miie terms. 

B. * incbde a topk^ outbne irf mai^ um% or drmsaem^ m she vucaiianai ccHir»eti»l 

C. List enfttruinionat materiil maior terns and references to he u&ed. 

D. Otscrfl)e Mtmdwib td performmce or level of pmhcier^y eitpetried 41 {^ogr^aim ^i^mf^iiim 
£ Slate file cpiafibcaiiiins of the msimciorf s) the dtttric 1 imemti to empkiy. 

JUL STVimNT If^ORMATtON 

A.* Describe hoie stw^ts wffl be seiecied «Ht the ndture ol itydems 10 he *erirtMl IndiCAie aniicipMned er^roUment 
& Identify educational gtMlance and counseitng s«*f i*fces to be i^uvicM 

Describe foBoie«up procecfcire piaim^. 
D, Exptam the pankipalion m youth CNrgArusAtmns sptinMired by the Vac4tu»nai Divfi^Km 

IV. BUDGET 

A. List maror et^uipmeni cinremly availnMe. 

B. Outline Icmg^range i^ans Im mapr equipnHmt pur(*hAi»f>s. 

C. ShoiM fffoposed equipment, teachrfg aids, and *uppiirs eMpetK^ituf e« 
D«* List aniicipaied salary expem^iures. 

V: EVALUATION 

A. Enpiiun the procedures or mettodsuf <H^aHiaiMMn»hevsednf)iie««*rmimfigrrsiilt$i ftrUie thereto the pnigramabtecttveft. 

B. List msirumentUI tu be used 

C. tndicaie hoiv results 1^ evatMtion air to he uiib^ed 

^Mmimum if^>rmaiion necessary Ui review Ihe dfiprtipnaiene^^ t>( »tti Adah su|ipit*nu*ntiif tir .titptf^ntu cs^rf- «it*w ur t^xpurKiitig imiustry 
traming or consitimer and homemaktr^ program 
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Appendix D 
S®npie Training ^-^ent 



TRAINIfiffi A&R£D£KT 

W**^ TEACHEH-COaWINATOa. 



. g*ft- Cit y TIS- 

Stiidint<4Mvn«r*f Job Titl » — 

Am BirthdaU 

_ Ending 



Hauf/Hmk iburly wane " 



Tl» stwiBnt tntort tlii* pragrM t« iawn «• mmtt am is poBslbls for th« ampioyttr to provida in 
tiw iMfcuM of io^ InfonMUun, aUll ami afetitudBs. 

Thd awlsfwr wiU dtttoralns tlw pay and tioitra the afcudBnt will mrk. To earn credit the 
•ttidsRt met work • •inieuB of iO-l» houre (wr ne^. 

nc snmiT UMHoit 

1. will. While in the fmtmm of treining, have the atafcue of atutiBnt-laamsr md will not 
di^>lan mnf vqalu enployae. 

2. will confsrw to all ntlee and regulatioiw of the school and the training sit a. Tha 
eepleyer ewpeete honeetv, punetuality, cooperation, courtesy, and willingness to leam. 

5. will aaintain regular attendance at school and on the job. On-the-job attendance 

include* Omf wtan aetaol is not in seasion (e.g., ChrlstMs break). 
*• report abeencse in advanee to the anployar and tsachar-coordinetor. The studernt 

fS^'JL^?**''* ^ achool (OTlesa previously approved b> 

the teaeher Ha»gdfaiatog> 
S» will Icen all rdosrda and att«wi all recognition ovmts (e.g., Caployer A(»r8ciation 
Banqui^} aaaoei^wd with thi» prograa. 



nc fmtxt/mmumt 

1. will eneeurage the atudent-leamer to do well in work sicperiance. 

2. wiU be reapeneible f<w providing transportation for the atui^t-leamar for the itork 
ei^erianai estivitif. 

1. will be refifwnsibltf, along with the studsnt-lsamer, for the safety and conduct of the 
stHdanUlMmar while he/ahs ts at or between the scNwl, the training site, and hoas. 

THE wmM.m»mm» 

1, WiU eaneuit with the training sate 9up«rv4aor concerning the stud&nt-iaiirnar's work. 

2. will aslce periodie eontaeta/viaits to the training site. 

9. will oMnael the atudsnt-laamer about tha work eNperimes. 

4. will be available to help with treining probleea or progrw ehangas. Contact th© 
t«aeH»-eflardinotar whenever help ia needed. 

nc TKAiauNB SX1C simrimt 

1. will train the atudent-leanwr with the eeaspeterasiea included in the Training Plm and 
those needed for all jofr-relatad duties. Training should include asfsty instruction. 

2. will help In the evaluation of the studsnt-leamer. 

3. will confom to ell federal* atate ar^ local lees and rsfpilations regarding Mq>loy»ent 
and coMpensation of atudant-leamere. Student-learners are not eligible for 
wM^ployamt benefita but oust be covered by worker's caB^ienMtian. 

will reeerv* the right to discharge ths studmt-lssmer for jmt ceuss fros the 
training site. The teacher-coordinator requests consultation prior to the action. 

The training eay be diacontinuod at any tiae by any of the aignera of this agreafasnt, but each 
«g»w to notify the others in advar«e. In the event that training ia teminated, the 
teatiwrHeoordiftator will sake final (teterainatiomi cof«»m^ credit received and reMsiovBent 
of the etudant-leamer. 

All ad,^iataaftt8 in the training oust be tutdm thnmgh the teai^ier-coordinator. 

It shell be agreed that all parties participating in thia progrMi will not discrioinate in 
training mww eapleyaent opportunitiea on the baaia of race, color, religion, sax, nstional 
origin, or handicap. 

Dat e Oate.^ 

Student training Supervisor ' 

Date Date 



Parent/GuMdian Taaeher<€oordinetor' 
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Appendix £ 
$mp\B instructionai Hdnagdment ?)m 



iBStrucfeloiial Maiiagement Han 



OccupaUonal Goal: . 



Ratir*?» are tissigned !3y ihe mstracsor 
in ccrviincuon wah Cie iwuning 
spori^ca* ( whertf apprcqsnsie). 



BATINOSCyCE 

4— St^ptmor INmOarznajMW student learnar 
£'-AvenN§e Ferfonnaooe studBoi itt&msr 



WEEK 1 



WEEKS 
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WEEKe 
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CumcuhsmOoa} 
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EvBhJAtSon !<»> Current 
AppUoatlon Expertanoe QrB<Stog Pertod: 
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Sempto E^iu^icD f rtstrument 
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or Period 


IHnuauAl: «> work on uim^ 

ND. Of Uwco iUjBclH WD. PI miit?» kutav 












AOii^ibfiiQr Ouches on jssu fiaOows deiaUed mstrucuon w^U, cun s^wnch jotiB etisiiy 




A2]fi|^% <^ iUonfi; C3oc5w«t3VB. weU mannered, has scxaal and emouonal suibiiity 




M Attttwte EnihusJasuc a gxxX leam worKer, wUlinf lo work and coopei-ai*, a«jii-ei; to impi-ove 








AfloqpSB&iag^sefto&B: Eager !o mprove, B&eks a£si»«nce, foUows through 








jtitMttiaoal SvaiiMAifiQ Iteaaa: 













Poymtteafctiao geadaottocntfar 1b pea?toPmtog ae wall aa aiqr oa3fflrt>e gi'nnl'ng wor3t^ in the aaane Jcto? 
DTae D»o DlToteui© (WUy) — — 

lfYa8, y tii t<tuttii8- ____ — 



Validfitt-ng Signamres 



SaidentSsiplo^ Employer TBadjar/CoorCmawr 
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Appendix 6 
Sompls Studant Rearcts Form 



PAY RECORD 

EMPLOYER iCoJL 



SEMESTER. 



19. 





RATE 


HOURS 
WORKED 


AGQREQATE 
HOURS 

wofweo 


GROSS 






NET PAY 
(take hcr*i0) 


TOTAL HEX 


PAY m 

FROM 


TO 


GROSS PAY 
Tw l/ATc 




FfCA 


OTHER 


PAY 
TO DATE 
















































































































































































































































^ 




















































































































































































































































ERIC 



r Tcot* .« ft QCOl iiacMPWT 4Nn Ml 1ST RE COMPLETED TO OBTAIN GRADE. 
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SAMPLE 
WAGE AND HOUR REPORT 



Name Honth of 



0^ of 


Day of 
Month 


Hours Worked 
School Days 


Hours Worked i S Rec'd i $ Rec'd 
Other Days 1 School Days 1 Other Days 




1 








z 




i 1 




3 




1 ] 1 




4 




1 i 




5 




1 i 




5 




1 i 




7 




i i 




8 




i i 








j } 




10 




i 1 




11 




i 1 




12 




1 i 




13 




i i 




14 


1 






15 




! i 




16 




1 { 




17 




1 1 




18 




{ i 




Id 




1 i 




20 




1 1 




21 




1 1 




22 








" 23 








24 








25 








"26 








f 27 
















29 








30 








31 






TOTALS 1 

1 




1 1 



Total hours worked in this month Total hours worked to date 



Total wages earned in this month Total wages earned to date 

Total savings this month Total savings to date 
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DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 
CNvkiM of VemioittI aiitf A<bih EtteottioD 
P.O. Bm ^ IdrerBoa Oty, MissoaH 69102 

A^pNortiofi for AutftoriMtkm to PuFchosa Equlpmmt, 
TombMih Akit or OtHor ItoRis for VocaticHi^ Pro0rainft 



FV-4 £^ttlfKntmli Otlitr 



FUEASE READ lNSTRUCTIO^fS ON REVERSE SIDE 



Lml Etfttcfttea A^my f L£A> 



fteeftsMM at tan* 






Umt Cottf 










$ 
























































• 


































— ^ ' 

















































































































































Total Estlm^d Com f 



FOD STATE OFFICE USE ONLY 



DiuriBi 




f 




n 


Am 
Code 


Voir 


Y«ar 












Source 


Cods 
























S 


$ 


1 


1 













































































































Program D»«ctar 



St i^t l^rcctoriH VtKntrtHUil l:dttcaitton 



Infttnictions 



Hmm copm of thib A^icaiitm/t^ Authtmzatum arc to be Nubmiucd with Ihc ^V-I form« to the Director of 
VocalUmat Fmanar. After tl^ have bmo ptoi^^s^, ooc a>py imiicaitng i he ^ppruvcit iiunw will be n? turned to the LEA, 
Tlic Cenirtration Smioo at the bottom of thti page should be completed prior to iMrodtng tt to the State Office for 
approral* A se|»rate AppHcslitmfor AMtmrizmion mi«st be (lied lor each program or service area and each tyj» of 
program. Onfy thim having piior approval on this uppUcation may claimed for reimbursement. 

CMrtftelCodBK Enter thedbtrtcK^es w^d by the Department ol Elementary and Secondary Education for payment 
puqwscs. 

Loeal EtfllCrtlon Agmqf: Report the olTicial name ot Ihc school diMnci. !iic muihng addra(5« city and zip code. 

t*ro0rMii Cwtoa wnI Ottcr^tifm of Progrmu A Mrpittuic AppiHuf$tm h>r AuiiuprizauoH must be filed for each 
IN^Ogram or service area and each type of program. The progran code mil ibcrefure, always be a two*-part c«Je as 
iUtifitrated on the pn^;ram code list intended ivtth the imiructions for complcimg Form FV-i. 



SIGN BELOW 



CERTIRCATION 

The tocat education agency iim^by r^wsts authori/aticn to purchaM: cquipmcm €>r leaching aids as deso'tbed 
an the reverse side of thb form to be used for in^^truction sn progrants approved under ihc provisions of the Carl 
D. I^kins Vocntionat Act of 1984. 

It is umlerstood that the title to equipment id icachmji: aid> is lo !>c \oitcd m the nchoot district with 
accountability to the Department of Hfementar> and Secundui y t UucutitHt. No dispoMliun or divei^ion of use 
may be made wtthout written approval, if such property is sold or no U.nger u^cd for the purpose permitted in 
the Act, the !^}mrlment of Elementary and Secondary Edui.ation is lo he credited *% ith its share of the value as 
determined by the sale price or fair value. 

It is further understood that the LFA wiU turntstiihc IH'purtntcm in<<nm;tHon required h>r supporting claims 
for funds and maintaining inventor\ rewords 



Date Signed . ^ 

It tilt ! \%hi»*ti AJtuu ist^aior} 



form FV-2 
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DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 
I^vitkm flf Vontiraal sad Aihitt EihHatiM 
P.O. 8m 481)1, i^imom City. Mifsoiiri HlflS 

H^HmllmmmfA for Eiiu^^mmii, TMdiing Ak^ 
or OUitr ttomt for Voootfon^ Programs 



Form FV-i ;£<]U)|>aicnt) 



PLEASE READ INSTRUCTIONS ON REVERSE SIDE BEFORE COMPLETING, 



r. 



iimm For WMch ftoimlNifwmmtf Is CMnwd 



HI 


(2) 




Ml 

Ofity 


w 


W 

»- M 1 










t 










































































































































































































































































































































































TOTAL eXPEttOITURE 









1* 


Code 








1 


Ana 


Yw 




jftonrcr 






Fipemttturc 


Retmbttfsriwfit 






























S 


S 


S 


t 




































































































































( 


L 













§;ER|C 



Approved 1^: 
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Instructions 



(k^alltwo 00 ciBplm of this form for tadb tevel of eiu:h program ana to Xt» Director of Vocational Finance. Mi^onri 
Depaitaieiit of Eteioeiiiafy and Sccon^ry Education, Jdrerson City« Missouri 6SI02. 

PtO^Kn Cod» A DMCIIplloil ^ PPOprwn— The Program Code is a two-part code as illimtrated on the code list sent 
wUb inarttOime finr Form FV-i. 

Column ( U-'lHtS iPvivluntfl— This is the (tote of obUiation by written purchase agreement (purchase order, Mvu, or 
««i^ract). ExpeiHlitttm for the a«|ataltiott of equipment, supplies, teaching aids, etc, will he considered as an 
expendiliire in tl» fkcal year in whmh the Amds were ohU^ted a purchase agraemeot or legal contmct. 

Column (2)— From WImmh PstfChwod—This is the vendor or person with whom the agirement is made. 

Column (3}-~Dmertpttm of Item— This should he a short identifying sutement of the item. Detailed dmriptioi», 
serial numbers and other informstion should be outlined on the invoice supporting the transaction. 

Column (4) 8tolo Uto My Do not complete. 

Cidumn (5)— CxpNMMlHio— This is the amount paid for the items purchased. Show deductions on invoto^ for 
discounts, credits, and mher mcrocw. Freight costs are considered as part of the equipment expenditure. Only items 
approved on Form FV-4 may be reimbursed. An wqulpnHmt item is a unit of furniture, an instrument, a machine, an 
apparatui or « set of articles which does not meet the criteria of being a supply. Supplies are those items which ( 1 ) are 
cowumcd in use; (2) Iom their shape or identity with use; (3) are expendable, that is, it is more fi»sibie to replace it than 
repair it; or (4) are inexpensive. Oflior expenditures arc those which represent services such as utilities, communications, 
xranspmtation, etc. 

Coiitmn (6) — CiMtil NOw — This is the check which represents payment for the items described. 
ToM Sxptmttitro— Total Column (S). 



SIGN BELOW 






To: Divai0ii «f Vocatbml aa^i Adiilf Ediii»tior« 




Mknon Ctiy, M»iottri«$ie2 


Dtftrict AdmiDtstniton 


We heit^ mxtty iSurt the Htformaiton rrpoited f^rein is correct to 




the bat of iH>r knowMge ami beticf . 
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Appendix J 

State Vocatwrnal Pro^'am 
Evsiuattvs Ouestlonnaire 
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WAXtNBfr or BUHBfTm AND SBCOKmSY EDUCATION 
DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL AND ADUtT EDUCATION 
P.O. Box 480, Jefferson City, Misso.'ri 65102 



EVALUATIVE OUESTIONKAIRE 
FOR 

MARKETING - COOP - INDUSTRIAL - COMBINATION (COE) 

This foruj was completed 
locally by the following 
staff : 



School 

bate 
DESK Evaluatcr: 



SiSXlBRmOMSs This self -evaluative questionnaire is to be c<»npleted by the 
staff in charge of marketing or cooperative education prograns^ in consultation 
vith adodBistrative personnel » prior to the date scheduled for an on-site 
evaluation by DESE professional staff. Please prepare an evidence file for the 
evaluators which supiH>rts ansirers indicated on this questionnaire. Staff 
tmaibBrs «)m> accutBuXate raterials tor the evidence file should be available 
during tS» on-site visit for clarification of docmnents and additional 
information if requested. 

Tita following supporting docuisents and materials should be included in the 
evidence file: 



1. Philosophy - state the philosophy for the department or 
occupational prograia area. 

2. Objectives - state the program objectives. 

3. Class schedule. 

4. Hnsbership roster of the advisory coTwnittee. 

5. Minutes of advisory co«eiittee meetings. 

6. List of advisory coioRittee activities. 

7. Instructional objectives and course outlines. 

g. Developmental plans and long-range needs (program expi ision, 

facilities, equipswnt. materials, etc.). 
9* Current enrollment information (including notations of special 

populations for each course). 
10. PlaomffiBt and follow-up data for occupational programs, 
n. SBq>loyer follow-up forms (all occupational programs). 
12 > Xnservice schedule with special populations topics 
identified » 



Tbm itens on the questionnaire for rating the effectiveness of the program may 
be answired by circling the appropriate number corresponding to the extent to 
which the provisions, conditions, or characteristics being described are in 



evidence. 



1 - hxce.lent 

3 - Above Average 

2 - Average 

1 - Below Average 
0 - Missing 
HA - Not Applicable 



l« The philosophy was developed by the instruct ional staff 
after consultation vith ad»inistretorSp students » and 
othmv interested persons within the local district . m 1 2 1 0 

2. The philosophy and objectives are clearly defined and 

are understood by the instructors and students. 4 3 2 10 

3. Objectives are stated in behavioral terms and are 

measurable. 4 3 2 10 

B. ADMHXSTSATIQM 

1. Adsiinistration of the departstent or vocational program 

is clearly defined. a 3 2 1 u 

2. The staff is involved with discussions related to 
budget, curriculua, selection of resources » purchasing, 
and general operational procedures of the department 

or vocational program. ^ 3 2 1 0 

3» Instructional prograiBs are providcul for: 

(a) Secondary 4 3 2 10 

(b) Post secondary 4 3 2 1 NA 

(c) Adult A 3 2 1 NA 

(d) ^ A 3 2 1 0 

A. Class size is detersiined by: 

(a) Laboratory or classroom space provided A 3 2 1 0 

(b) Work stations including adequate equipment A 3 2 1 NA 

(c) Methods of instruction A 3 2 1 0 

(d) A 3 2 1 0 

5. The staff utilises an advisory cosmittee that is 
representative of the local c^^amunity: 

(a'; School adninlstrator A 3 2 1 0 

(b) Industry being serveu A 3 2 1 0 

(c) Civic leader a 3 2 1 D 

6. Handicapped aiMl disadvantaged (including limited 
English proficimcy) ^tuoents have been identified using 
the defin'.tioiM fros the Carl D. Perkins Vocational 

KdticatliMi Aet of 1984 (PL 98-524). 4 3 2 1 0 

7. rha instructor(s) is/are notified when a handicapped/ 
ai^ i-^vantaged student is enrolled and advised as to the 

specif "c needs of the students. A 3 2 1 0 

S. ^ntrad* *: -nal fesnale or male students are enrclled in your 

cXais:^«^<- A 3 2 1 0 

9. Support r%rvices are provided for nontraditional female 

or male students enrolled in vocational classes. A 3 2 1 0 



kmc 
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1. Bach staff member is aaking an effort to maintain 
the five-y«ar renetiable certificate or to eliminate 

deficiencies in the two-year temporary certificate. A 3 2 1 0 

2. Each staff member participates in annual inservfjce 
activities: 

(a) SDE~MVA Suasser Workshop 4 3 2 1 0 

(b) Courses offered by colleges or xmiversit :os 4 3 2 10 

(c) 4 3 2 10 

3. Each staff member holds i^mbership in professional 
vocational organizations: 

(a) Aznerlcan Vocational Association A 3 2 1 0 

(b) Missouri Vocational Ar .ociation A 3 2 1 0 

(c) Harketing and Cooperative Education Association 4 3 2 10 

(d) 4 3 2 1 0 

4. Staff monbers participate in activities which promote 

good community and school relations. 4 3 2 10 

5. Each instructor has participated in inservice training 

on the elimination of sex bias and sax role stereotyping. 4 3 2 10 

6. Each instructor has participated in inservice training 
sessions on Bjethods , strategies^ techniques, etc., to better 

serve handicapped/disadvantaged students. 4 3 2 10 

DBTiUCnCWAL MKTEODS AND RESOURCES 

1. The curriculum is consistent with the district's 

stated philosophy and objectives. 43210 

2. A course of study: 

(a) Exists in written form 4 3 2 10 

(b) Includes teaching/ lesson plans 4 3 2 10 

(c) Has sequential order of units 4 3 2 10 

(d) Is revised regularly on the basis of need 4 3 2 10 

(e) Includes recanoended core ccaapetencias 4 3 2 1 0 

(f) Allows flexibility to serve targeted populations 
(instructor(s) have developed or use modified 
curriculum to better serve handicapped/disadvantaged 
students), 4 3 2 10 



6S 



3. 



The course of 5tu4y has been developed on the basis 
of ii^formation received from: 



4. 



5. 



6. 



7, 



8. 



9. 



10. 



II. 
12. 



Student surveys which depict interest and 
potential 

Labor market studies 
D£5£ 

Advisory connaittees 
Available comminity resources 



13. 



(a) 

(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 

(f) 

Classroom/ laboratory activities are determined by 
course content, student needs, and interest, such as: 
small group instruction, individiialized instruction, 
large group instruction, cooperative methodology, 
and youth organisation activities. 

A vocational student organization is an integral part 
of the instructional program and provides opportunities 
for: 

(a) Student leadership and involvement 

(b) Teacher-advisor participation 

(c) Participation in state and national level 
activities 

(d) 

iividual accomplishment and progression are evaluated 
attainment of behavioral and career objectives. 

Students are informed in writing of the course objectives 
and frequently are informed of their level of success. 

Guidmce information and resources (rest information, 
audiovisual materials, career information, etc.) available 
through the guidance program area, are used by teachers. 

Instructors are provided the opportunity to be involved 
in the Individual Etiucation Program process for 
handicapped students. 

Practical (uqperiences are provided to explore careers and 
engage in realistic work (including the new technologies, 
n{»itr»diti(mal, and new and emerging occupations sjMcific 
to the program). 

Teachers escuse students from class attendance to receive 
individualised or small group guidance. 

Class time is allocated for the guidance staff to work 
cooperatively with the teacher, carryout guidance 
related program at t ivit it's .siu h .js dtn- is jon'inak ing, 
dissemination of tannT ami otrapaiiouaJ int»>im,ii tort, vtr. 

Safety practices are taught and enforced as an integral 
part of the instructional program. 



4 3 2 10 

4 3 2 1 0 

-i. 3 2 J 0 

4 3 2 10 

A 3 2 1 0 

M J ^ I U 



4 3 2 10 



4 3 2 1-0 
4 3 2 1 0 

4 3 2 1 0 
4 3 2 1 0 

4 3 2 1 0 

4 3 2 1 0 

4 3 2 1 0 

4 3 2 1 0 



4 3 2 10 
4 3 2 1 0 



4 3 2 1 0 



14. Sufficient and appropriate instructional materials, 
teaching aids, and reference materials are available 
and utilized by the students and staff in meeting the 

course objectives. ^3210 

15. Community resources, such as outside speakers, field 

trips, etc., are utilised. A 3 2 1 0 

16. Adequate and appropriate instructional supplies are 

available for use in teaching the course. A 3 2 1 0 

17. Staff and students are aware of and utilize guidance? 

and placement services. ^ : I U 

18. The signed training agreement and training plan or 
Instructional Management Plan with cooperating 
employers provides learning experiences that complement 
the classroom instruction of the occupational area being 

studied* 4 3 2 10 

£. FACILXTXBS AMD WlffQSNT 

1. Adequate storage space is provided for instructional 

equipment and supplies. i» 3 2 1 0 

2. Space provided the vocational class or laboratory 
is large enough for a flexible arrangement of work 

stations with sufficient space for traffic flow. A 3 2 1 0 

3. Environmental conditions (light, heat, ventilation. 

acoustics, etc.) are adequate and properly regulated. 4 3 2 10 

4. An up-to-date inventory of instructional equipment 

and supplies is maintained. A 3 2 1 0 

5. Records show periodic checking and maintenance of 

equiposent. 4 3 2 1 0 

6. Good housekeeping practices are observed by staff 

and students. 4 3 2 10 

7. A private area is provided for teacher-student 

conferences. A 3 2 1 0 

8. Electrical outlets are sufficient in number and are 

proiMftrly positioned. 4 3 2 1 0 

9. The class/ laboratory is equipped with appropriate, 

up-to-date machines, «id equifsnsnt. 4 3 2 1 0 

10. The facility is accessible to handicapped students. 4 3 2 10 

F. PLACHfflHT, KILLOW-UF, AND EVALUATIQM 

1. A systematic procedure exists for obtaining and 
disseminating information about spprjfic omplovmonr 

opportunit i*»K. « 1 J 1 u 

2. The piAcement procedur^is provide for coord inar ion and 
team effort between the instructors and th*? guidance/ 
plac«iient personnel in providing job development and 

job placement for program graduates and laborers. A 3 2 1 0 



.SERJC 
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3. Tb»m are procedures which provide for the student to 
receive instntction in pre-cBapIoyniBnt preparation to 
include: ^ob applicaticms, job interviews » resuoms, 

job survival skills, etc. A 3 2 I 0 

4. h plan exists and is utilized to follow up recent 

program graduates and leavers. 4 3 2 10 

5. Evidence exists that an evaluation plan is utilized 
which includes: 

(a) Mastery of course objectives 4 j 2 I U 

(I) Employer-employee satisfaction A 3 2 I 0 

(c) The relationship of student placement rates to 

course objectives A 3 2 1 0 

(d) Eroployer^employee feedback for course revision A 3 2 1 0 

(e) A 3 2 1 0 

(f) A 3 2 I 0 
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Sfpunres fouxM-up foot 

\s Employer follow-up information about romp liters and leavers of 
vocational programs in your school must be provided to the Department. The 
InfotBBtion supplied should b« about coa^leters/ leavers from the previous school 
year, r iw yl w ff a tmm ^l i ijw Follow-Up Wmam for mwrny 25 otndants completing/ 
iBBvlng each vocatiimal prDgram or fraction thereof reported on VKDS fona. 
If a program has at least 26 but less than 51 completers/ leavers, fill out 2 
for»s. If a program has at least 51 but less than 76, fill out 3 forms. 

SBCrxOH Is Print school name, county/district code, program CIP code from 
VEDS forms and list the title of the program. Check the appropriate box for 
completer or leaver; secondary* postsecondary or adult; male, female; black, 
white, other; disadvantaged, handicapped, or neither. 

SMCTION llj After nonsuiting with appropriate i'mpioyi r, i ftpi k t hi appropriate 
boxes on items I, 2, and 3 and enter the start ing salai v fur f {»• job/occupation 
on item A. IHCUIDK TBK EMPLOYER wmOi-UP mm IH THE OW-SiTK gVALUATICN 
msmCB FILK AMD UBSL TT "atPLOVitB 9ea ji»d-tm" 



SECTION I 



School Name 



County/District Code 



Program CIP Code 
Stud^t is as 



Completer ^ — ^ 
^— J Leaver L-J 



Program Title 



Secondary 



Male 



Female 



□ 

^ Postsecondary 

d Adult 

SECTION II 



cm Black 




White 




Dother 





Handicapped 

Disadvantaged 

Neither 



le VDCftnaNAL tSAUfZilG SVAUUkTION Rate the vocational training received by the 
individual in the following areas. 

Technical Knowledge 

•~J(5) Very Good 



!{4) Good 



□ 



(5) Very Good 



(4) Good 



^^(3) Average 


□(2) 


Poor 


□ 


Wnrk Attitudes 








dl](3) Average 




Poor 


□ 


Work Quality 








CZi(3) Average 


□(2) 


Poor 


□ 



) Very Poor 



) Very Poor 



2. uvHcAUi BAXmC Viat is your overall rating of the vocational training 
received by this individual as it relates to the requirements of the job? 

C3(5) Very Good CI](4) Good CI1(3) Average ^(2) Poor CI1(1 



(3) Average 



) Very Poor 



3. ULATIVB raKPASATXGKi As a result of this person's vocational training* how 
vould you rate his or her performance in relation to other employees in the 
%rork group who did not receive the same training? 



i *>) V*»rv {Ioo4i 
4. SSALASY: 



□ 

Hour Month I— J Year 



per 



$upplem^t8ry Ouestionnaire 



J 
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DEPAKIMEKT 01 ELStSSTARY AKD SECOKDAKY EDUailOH 
DIVISICS OF VCCATIOSAL AKD ADtXT OTCATIOS 
P.O. Box A80, Jefferson City» Missouri 65102 



SU??lA^^2^'TAHY OUESTIOSNAIRS 
FOR 

VOCATIONAL FHOCRAJ-S OPESATISS A COOPSRATIVI EDUCATION COMPOKLV 

The tamcher/coordlnAtor provides both. in-class 

related instruction and supervision of students' 

on-the-job training. ^"^^ ^° 

Cooperative students are enrolled in both the 

class and the supervised esployaent sisjultaneously. Yes No 

The cooperative education students' training 

stations are appropriate for the occupational 

categories for which the prograa is designed. Yes No 

There is a written Instructional Kanageaent Plan 

CI!<P) betveen the school and the training sponsor 

vhich identifies both in-class instruction and 

on-the-job training that the student will receive. Yes No 

A current IMP is on file for each student 

receiving cooperative credit- Ves No 

There is a vritten training agreerjcnt between the 
school and the training sponsor vhich ' -'.res that 
students are esq?loyed and cosper.satet :or.fo».Mity 
with federal, state, and local lavs a thout 
regard to race, color, national origii. *, or 
handicap. 

The credit awarded for on-the-job training is 
1 unit for each 10 hours of er.?lo>T3ent per veek. 
No {Bore than 2 units of credit arc awarded for 
on-the-job training. 

Adequate extended enployaent tiae for the 
■ teacher/ coordinator is provided- Ves No 

The teacher/coordir.ator*s schedule includes 1 

period per day for each 12-15 cooperative students 

for supervision of on-the-job training. Yes No 



Yes No 



Yes No 
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